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Proof of 


Perfection 


Cas conceived by famous artist 
Stevan Dohanos ) 


Old Model Colt Pocket Pistol, 
model 1849, caliber .31, 
decorated for presentation. 


The assignment we gave famous artist, 
Mr. Stevan Dohanos, was not an easy one... 


“We want our illustration to emphasize 909,” we explained. 

“You see, bottling Canadian Schenley at exactly 90.9 proof makes it 
better than any other Canadian whisky—not because the proof is 
higher but because 90.9 is the one perfect proof for Canadian whisky.” 


“We want to illustrate the infinite skill and old-time 
know-how that have made 909 the prestige Canadian whisky.” 


Yes, we asked for all this in one painting — 
and as sure as "909 is the Proof of Perfection,” Mr. Dohanos came 
up with the illustration which we think does the job. 


Why not decide for yourself? Try Canadian Schenley 909... 


Compare it! You, too, will prefer it. 


AGED AND BOTTLED UNDER SUPERVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
CANADIAN SCHENLEY LTD., VALLEYFIELD, P. Q., CANADA 


© 1953 Canadian Schenley Ltd. 
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BUILT FOR THOSE 
WHO WANT THE FINEST.. 


PACKAR 


speaks in many ways—but 
never more eloquently than when you 
drive America’s new choice in the fine-car 
field—Packard for 1953! 

DESIGNED AND BUILT for those who want 
the very best, Packard offers you a selec- 
tion of seven distinguished models. 

HERE YESTERDAY'S TRADITIONS of crafts- 
manship join tomorrow’s engineering to 


NOW...ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


bring you everything you have desired in 
a car—the incredible smoothness of the 
Packard ride, for example . .. and the hush 
of the world’s highest-compression eight 
when “loafing” at sixty! 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT that Packard, which owes 
allegiance to no other brand name, builds 
the one car expressing real individuality— 
both its own and that of its owner. 


: 
} Gown by John Rich; . 
g, French & Co., Néw York City 
— 
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LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
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This heroic work weighs 20 tons, 
stands nearly 12 fect high and was 
8 years in the making. 


also enclose you a letter for Mr. 
* Horatio Greenough which you will 
please have delivered...” 


In 1843, Corcoran & Riggs received the above 
request from AUGUST BELMONT, New York 
banker, capitalist and former branch manager for 


the fabulous European “House of Rothschild.” 


The sculptor, Greenough, was in Washington defend- 
ing his massive statue of George Washington, then 
the center of a storm of criticism because of the un- 
orthodox portrayal of the Father of Our Country 
in Roman sandals and toga. 


The work was originally executed for the rotunda 
of the Capitol but was later moved to the East Capi- 
tol grounds and finally transferred to a corner of 


the Smithsonian Institution where it remains today. 


Through more than a century of change ...in works 
of art, in parks and public buildings ... the RIGGS 
banking tradition has faithfully fulfilled its com- 


missions to depositors and correspondents, at home 


RIGGS 


NATIONAL 
BAN K 


WASHINGTON, D.C. * FOUNDED 1836 


RESOURCES OVER $300,000,000 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 
EIGHT CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Member — Federal Deposit I Corp 


Member — Federal Reserve System 
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STAFF CORPS PROMOTIONS 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
March 4, 1953 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


I have read the article entitled “Stray Thoughts On The 
Service” by J. K. Penfield appearing in an issue of the 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL dated February 1953 with con- 
siderable interest. 

I agree with the author that despite all the bureaucratic 
double talk, the inference is plain for all to see that eventual- 
ly the staff officers will become the NCO’s and Warrant 
Officers of the Service. Whether or not this is desirable and 
will lead to more efficient operations appears questionable. 
Background and a college degree are not the only require- 
ments (although they should help) which members of the 
Foreign Service should have if they intended to make it 
their career. The other attributes | have in mind are 
diligence, ability to cooperate, perseverance, poise. tact, 
patience, honesty and an attitude of not what can I get 
out of the Service but what can I do to improve it. This is 
not to imply that the FSO does not have any or all of the 
latter qualifications but that many of the FSS personnel do, 
without having the benefit of comparable background or a 
college degree. I see no reason why such persons should 
not rise to a grade of FSS4 in the same time it takes the 
average FSO to reach Class I, provided their efficiency 
records have been consistently graded good or better. 

I take issue with the latter part of Mr. Penfield’s state- 
ment that: “On the other hand it would be manifestly un- 
fair to put such officers in over the heads of those who have 
followed the ‘hard way’ of taking the exacting FSO written 
exams and fighting for advancement under the much more 
severe and competitive FSO promotion system.” I certainly 
question whether the FSO promotion system is more severe 
and competitive than that applicable to FSS personnel. | 
personally know a number of FSS officers who have been in 
charge of various consulates and who after thirty years 
service are FSS 9 or FSS 8, the equivalent of an FSO 6 
or FSO 5. Show me an FSO who after thirty years of serv- 
ice is not higher than FSO 5. The answer to that, of course, 
will be that those unsuitable for promotion have been se- 
lected out. The answer to that one is poppy-cock as 
sympathy often sways a judging officer’s rating. No one 
wants to be responsible for kicking a man into the street 
without a livelihood, and consequently in some instances the 
unpromising officer is promoted. 

Next let us examine the case of those FSS officers and 
there are exceptionally few who somehow or other managed 
to rise above FSS 4. to Mr. Penfield’s consternation. I think 
he will find that the “old timers” in the upper brackets have 
over the years and by one Consul General after another 
consistently received an “excellent” as their efficiency rating. 
Some of these men are now classified as FSS 2 and FSS 3 
after more than thirty years service and have been instru- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Wether your taste leans towards 


bourbon or blend, here are whiskeys 
that have taken root in the affections 
of people everywhere. Each in its own 


right is a rare delight. 


FOR EXPORT UNDER supen 
VERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


UNDER 
a ERENT OFTHE stares OF ANE 


core. NEW YO" 


j 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. + EXPORT DIVISION, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
May, 1953 
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Again 


ENITS 


leads the way 
with 

standard-and-shortwave 

portables to fill every 


need...to fit every purse! 


You're looking 


at three fine 


examples of Zenith Quality! 


Though each is in a different 


price range, all embody the 


same high standards of design, 


engineering and performance 


—standards which have made 


the name Zenith a synonym for 


Quality throughout the world. 


Model L507. The Meridian. Pow- 
erful reception on Standard 
Broadcast band plus 2 Interna- 
tional Shortwave Bands. Big 
speaker... pull up antenna... 
handy world-wide time map. AC, 
DC, or battery. 


ZENITH RADIO 


CHICAGO 39, 


Model H500. Zenith Super Trans- 
Oceanic. The most powerful 
standard and shortwave portable 
made by Zenith! Seven different 
broadcast bands. Works on AC, 
DC or its own long-life battery. 


Model L406R. The Voyager. A 
handsome two-band portable 
(Standard and Shortwave) with 
shielded speaker . . . fold-down 
handle... convenient tuning from 
top. Works on AC, DC or battery. 


CORPORATION 
ILLINOIS 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 4) 


mental in training many a probationary vice consul of 
career who with seventeen or eighteen years service is now 
an FSO 1. I think the discrepancies in the two branches 
_ should satisfy any Foreign Service Officer. Objections, if 
any, should be on the appointment of FSS officers from 
civilian life or various government departments to the 
top brackets in FSS or FSR. Many of the “old timers,” 
as the term implies, are not eligible because of age for 
lateral entry into the Foreign Service Officer Corps and, 
prior to the system of admission by the back door, failed 
to qualify primarily because of a foreign-born wife. These 
men are usually found in charge of sections such as the 
visa and administrative which abound with headaches and 
an unending stream of personnel and legal problems to be 
solved. Without these experienced men at key positions, 
I am very much afraid that many an FSO would find 
advancement much more severe and slower as a result of 
adverse Inspectors’ reports. 


Frankly, the FSS officer is not particularly concerned 
about prestige. representation allowances, etc.. but he does 
feel that there is rank discrimination insofar as retirement 
benefits are concerned. The FSO contributes five percent 
of his salary and receives a pension approximately equivalent 
to 60 per cent of his average salary for the last five years 
of service while the FSS sitting at the next desk contributes 
6 percent of his salary or one percent more than the FSO 
and receives but approximately 45 percent of his average 
salary for the last five years. a difference of about fifteen 
percent in favor of the FSO. 

Nelson P. 
Consul 


Meeks, 


PARALLEL SERVICES 


Newcastle-in-Tyne. 
March 6. 1953 


England 


To the Editors, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


I have read with considerable interest Mr. James Kk. 
Penfield’s comments entitled “Stray Thoughts On The Serv- 
ice” in the February issue of the FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
and there follow a few more “stray thoughts” on the subject. 


The tenor of the discussion going the rounds among 
FSOs and FSSOs would indicate that the Lateral Entry 
Program, while perhaps an excellent scheme on paper. is 
not an unqualified success from the standpoint of morale of 
members of the Foreign Service. Those FSOs who entered 
the Service the “hard way” are quite properly distressed to 
find that personnel who have entered without passing the 
rigorous written examination are, in certain cases, coming 
out ahead of those who did enter in this manner; and for 
those FSSOs, who have been getting the necessary ratings 
of “excellent” or “very good” making them eligible to take 
the lateral entry examination, yet have failed to pass the oral. 
there is a like resentment. 

Under the Foreign Service Act of 1946, FSSOs were af- 
forded a better opportunity than ever before for a dignified 
and satisfactory “career” in the Service, and most FSSOs 
were satisfied. Then along came the lateral entry examina- 
tion, on the thesis that staff officers who were doing equal 
work with FSOs, and with the required efficiency rating. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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SERVING YOUR BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 
IS OUR PLEASURE AND BUSINESS— 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Wor.p SERVICE 


Here are the world-wide, world-wise services offered 
by American Express . . . 240 offices in 34 nations 
always ready to serve you, completely, expertly, 
whatever your needs for business or pleasure. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Smart travelers insist on 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques. They’re 100% safe 
... the most widely accepted 
Cheques in the world . . . on 
sale at Banks, Railway Ex- 
press and Western Union 
offices. 


MONEY ORDERS 
Pay bills and transmit funds 


with convenient, econom- 
ical American Express 
Money Orders...available 
throughout the U. S. at 
néighborhood stores, Rail- 
way Express and Western 
Union offices. 


OTHER FINANCIAL SERVICES 


Swift . . . convenient and 
dependable, other world- 
wide American Express 
financial services include: 
foreign remittances, mail and 
cable transfer of funds, and 
the purchase and sale of 
foreign currency. 


TRAVEL SERVICES 


The trained and experi- 
enced staff of American 
Express will provide air or 
steamship tickets . . . hotel 


reservations ... . uniformed 
interpreters . . . and plan 
independent trips or es- 
corted tours. 


American Express offers 
complete facilities to handle 
personal and household 
effects shipments. Also the 
entire operation of import or 
export forwarding, including 
customs clearances and ma- 
rine insurance. 


Offices in Principal Cities of the World 
Headquarters: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


NOW IN OUR SECOND CENTURY OF SERVICE 


May, 1953 
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SHIPPING SERVICES 


| Internationally famous 


"SINCLAIR oils and 
meet diverse automotive 
and industrial requirements 
in 66 countries 


the world over 


SINCLAIR 
REFINING COMPANY 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 6) 


would be eligible, upon passing a modified form of exami- 
nation, to take their positions with them into a FSO 
category, while those remaining in the FSS would eventual- 
ly be reduced to a sort of clerical status. In actual practice, 
less than half of those taking the lateral entrance exami- 
nations have passed, and among those who have been suc- 
cessful, many, in order to accept an appointment as a FSO, 
have been required to suffer an appreciable cut in salary. 
Neither of these circumstances has been conducive to good 
morale. 


The theory of the lateral entry apparently is that FSOs 
are eventually to be increased to the point where most execu- 
tive and key positions of responsibility are to be staffed by 
them, and those remaining as FSS are to be assigned 
chiefly to clerical, technical or specialist positions. However, 
at the rate the Foreign Service is expanding to meet the 
present position of world leadership, it would appear that 
the number of new FSOs being acquired by lateral entry 
and by the written examination is not going to be sufficient 
to staff all the posts now being held by FSSOs as principal 
officers, heads of divisions, etc. This is borne out by the 
large number of new FSS personnel which is being em- 
ployed in the Service every month, all of whom cannot be 
absorbed throughout their careers in clerical and similar 
positions. If it is proposed that they be so restricted, the 
future recruiting of FSS personnel of high caliber will 
present greater difficulties, as not offering sufficient scope 
or satisfaction for the capable young men who, while per- 
haps not prepared to pass the written examination for FSO, 
nevertheless are capable of staffing and carrying out suc- 
cessfully their duties in positions of responsibility short 
of policy-making or chief of mission level. 

It would seem that there is room for parallel services of 
FSSOs and FSOs as defined in the Foreign Service Hand- 
book (Classification Standards), without incurring enmity 
among the latter and loss of face among the former. Fur- 
ther, it seems to me that a large number of FSSOs are always 
going to be necessary, and rather than slap the FSSOs back 
to the equivalent of a “non-commissioned and warrant of- 
ficer” status, it would be better to give them even more 
encouragement for a satisfying and dignified career by al- 
lowing those qualified to be in charge of Consulates, and, 
in some cases, of the smaller Consulates General with a 
title such as Acting Consul General. This would not inter- 
fere with the careers of the FSOs who usually prefer larger 
posts or posts of a high strategic importance where their 
special qualifications are given more scope. It would in 
fact facilitate the FSO’s career, as they would not have to 
spend years of otherwise valuable training manning routine 
posts which do not require special abilities, and which could 
be successfully handled by the Staff corps, but could be 
assigned to posts which would give them a chance to develop 
and the opportunity to demonstrate their abilities for ad- 
vancement to the policy-making level and on to Ministers 
and Ambassadors, positions to which FSSOs do not aspire. 

Harold D. Pease 


JOIN DACOR—incorporated November, 1952. A permanent 
Association of former Foreign Service officers which pro- 
vides insurance and other benefits for members. Send $5 
to: Diplomatic and Consular Officers, Retired; 3816 Hunt- 
ington St., Washington 15, D. C. WOodley 6-2086. 
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what are the important factors in 


ROOF 


Here are the Floating Roof Specifications which 30 years’ 
experience has shown are necessary for best performance. 


] Well designed, close fitting Seals; 5 COMPLETE CLEAN Drainage. 


including Primary, Secondary, and Top Seals 
for maximum conservation. 


4 Roof designed to take ALL LOADS to 
which the structure may be subjected, with 
better than normal safety factor. 


Pontoons divided into large number of 
GAS-TIGHT compartments for safety. 


Pontoon compartments Deep and Roomy 


2 
3 
4 


EXPORT BIVISION 


so they may be easily entered and inspected 7 Pontoons designed to maintain buoyancy 
for maintenance if necessary. under all cntteipated conditions. 

Pontoon compartments uncluttered with frame- 8 Assure full use of the capacity of the tank 
work for easy inspection and maintenance. for in and out storage. 


These specifications are met in every respect by the Wiggins 
Floating Roof and ONLY the Wiggins Floating Roof 


by GENERAL AMERICAN 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Export Division: 10 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Write to Export Division for full information and for the name of your nearest representative 


LICENSEES 

Etablts. Delattre & Frouard Reunis . A. E. Goodwin Limited Tsukishima Kikai Company Ltd. 
39, Rue de la Bienfaisance 47 Forsyth Street, Glebe 9, 5-chome, Tsukishima-dori, Chuo-Ku 
Paris, France Sydney, Australia . Tokyo, Japan 

Sanson Vasconcellos 

Societa Italiana Ernesto Breda Comercio e Industria de Ferro S. A. Toronto Iron Works Ltd. 
Via Bordoni 9-Caselle Postale 3590 Rua Frei Caneca, 47/49 629 Eastern Avenue 
Milan, Italy Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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THE BUURSHELE 


Francis C. deWolf, Review Editor 


Hands Across the Caviar, by Charles W. Thayer. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia & New York. $3.50. 
251 pp. 

Reviewed by HELEN G. KELLY 


Bright, brittle, amusing—-the anecdotes in this running 
account of Mr. Thayer’s experiences with the Communist 
regimes in Yugoslavia, Austria and Korea snap and crackle 
tastily. like the potato chips and cheese sticks at a cock- 
tail party. I suspected, and the cover blurb and other re- 
views confirmed my suspicion, that Mr. Thayer is a master 
raconteur: his stories have that smooth, pat quality that 
characterizes a good cocktail tale. At the same time, they 
are informative, which makes a wonderful combination, be- 


cause the acquisition of serious information is seldom 
pleasant. 


FEDERAL STORAGE 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling 
and Care of Household Treasures 


He skims quickly over the real unpleasantnesses he 
encountered, such as the sight of 200 dead Germans, cut 
down by machine guns in a 100 square yard area, or the 
German, obviously surrendering, shot by a Russian soldier. 
Nevertheless he mentions them, and it is possible that the 
horror of the ruthless destruction of human life is more ef- 
fectively brought out by his matter-of-fact recitation, than 

“ by long emotional passages. In any event, I don’t believe 
; : , he wrote the book in any crusading spirit, but, as he himself 
Home Inspection and Insurance Service 
: ; says, with the intention of exploding the theory that “I-can- 
Packing and Forwarding 


eet-along-with-the-Russians.” 
Nation-wide Long Distance Moving ” 
(Allied Van Lines) Mr. 


: Private Rooms for Furniture 
ve Certified Cold Storage Vaults for Furs 
2 Rug Cleaning and Storage 
Porto-lockers and Chests for Woolens 
Vaults for Silverware 
Piano and Art Sections 


Thayer recently resigned as Consul General in 


Lift Vans for Foreign Shipments Munich. His previous book, “Bears in the Caviar,” also re- 
tea ceived good reviews, as has this one, both in New York and 
in Washington. 
1701 Florida Avenue Germany’s New Nazis. Prepared by the Anglo-Jewish As- 
° sociation. Philosophical Library, New York, 1952, $2.75. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Reviewed by RICHARD STRAUS 
Telephone ADams 4-5600 


Every modern political phenomenon should have its red 
Cable BOWLINGVAN 


lights, its warning signal of possible danger. If the signals 


are heeded and the barriers are lowered early enough, the 
E. K. MORRIS, President; H. RANDOLPH BARBEE, First b 
Vice-President; JAMES M. JOHNSTON, Vice-President and danger passes and calm and tranquility may be restored. 
Treasurer; FREDERIC N. TOWERS, Vice-President and World Jewry, and among it the Anglo-Jewish Association, 
Counsel; P. M. DEMING, Vice-President; G. E. McNEIL, 
Je, Secretary; S. WEBSTER ADAMS, Assistant Vice-Presi. would not be meeting its responsibilities if it did not raise 
dent; DONALD W. TOLSON, Assistant Secretary; A. the warning signal of a possible re-emergence of Nazism in 
RUSSELL BARBEE, Cashier; RAYMOND O. BABB, General Germany. 
Superintendent. 
Nicene Seven years after the defeat of Nazi Germany there are 
E. K. MORRIS, Chairman indications that certain rightist groups are gaining adherents 
BRUCE BAIRD JAMES M. JOHNSTON among the German population, a fact which no competent 
H. RANDOLPH BARBEE G. E. MeNEIL, JR. 
DANIEL L. BORDEN CARROLL MORGAN sontinued on page 12) 
M. F. CALNAN DONALD F. ROBERTS 
P. M. DEMING FREDERIC N. TOWERS 
HENRY P. ERWIN C. G. WARFIELD 9 
RETIRING? COME TO ASHEVILLE 


Finest all year around climate in the United States. Cool 
summers. Mild winters. Elevation 2200 feet. Retired 
colony now here. Write C. B. King, Dillard Realty Co., 
Asheville, N. C. 
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E000 TO THE COFF EE 


SENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


: ALL coffee lovers they’re a promise of real cof- 


d fee enjoyment...of that mellow, rich goodness that 
‘ comes from superbly blended choice coffees brought 
1. to the peak of flavor by careful roasting. 


And this fresh-from-the-roaster goodness is 
sealed in...for each tin, each jar is vacuum-packed 
...air and moisture are kept out...the flavor kept in! 


Wherever and whenever you want the finest for 
yourself and your guests... remember that these 
wonderful blends are truly the coffees to serve. 


Mi 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 


Export Division 
e, New York City, N. Y., U.S.A, 


250 Park Avenu 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
at Special Export Prices 


All makes and sizes for use in any country in 
the world. 

NEY’S maintain their own packing and 
shipping department and arrange all 
details of Forwarding. 

1144 - 18th St., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cable Address: NEIGH 
STerling 3-3244 


AFLOAT OR ASHORE 


The superb new 


S-S- United States 


The world’s fastest, most modern passenger superliner— 
now teamed with the popular s. s. AMERICA in regular 
service between New York and Europe. 
NEW YORK + HAVRE + SOUTHAMPTON 
First Class, $350 up; Cabin, $220 up; Tourist, $165 up 


The beautiful and luxurious 


SS: America 
Favorite of thousands of transatlantic travelers. 


NEW YORK + COBH - HAVRE - SOUTHAMPTON 
BREMERHAVEN 


First Class, $295 up; Cabin, $200 up; Tourist, $160 up 


See our authorized Travel Agents 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 


THE BOOKSHELF (from page 10) 
observer of Germany’s political arena would deny. It is of 
these groups that the publication speaks. It analyzes their 
leaders, their appeal, their motives. It concentrates on their 
re-emergence. There is a noticeable absence of a balanced 
political picture of Germany today. But to ask the Anglo- 
Jewish Association to do the latter would be expecting the 
red signal at the railroad crossing to carry a sign: “There 
hasn’t been any accident here for years.” 

The book warns of impending danger, and suggests some 
of the barriers which need to be erected to ward it off. Some 
of the actions recommended have already taken place: the 
dissolution of the S.R.P. in the face of a certain ban of its 
activities, increased activities of the Council of Christians 
and Jews, the conclusion of the German-Israeli restitution 
agreement. More are needed and, it may be trusted, forth- 
coming, especially the execution of the restitution promised 
under Laender legislation which is lagging. 

Germanv’s New Nazis is not a profound study. It relies 
heavily on secondary sources, some of which are quoted 
out of context, others insufficiently to give a full picture. 
There is many a sentence that implies a guilt by association 
—usually unnecessarily so. Little is said of the vigorous 
anti-Nazi forces (such as the Bavarian Radio’s exposé of 
Nazis in the Foreign Office), of the “circles” organized 
among prominent and devout democrats to prevent the re- 
emergence of Nazism, of the efforts of the occupation 
powers to channel German political activity into constructive 
democratic ways. 

Yet, this may be found elsewhere. Germany’s New Nazis 
says: “Danger Ahead!” If it serves no purpose other than 
to remind us of this fact, its value is established. 


WASHINGTON REAL ESTATE 


J. F. BEGG, INc. 


Cable “Begg Washington” 
Dupont 7-2480 1606 20th St., N. W. 
Mrs. John Murray Begg, President 


Mrs. Waller B. Booth, Jr. Mrs. Henry P. Leverich 
Mrs. Gore Haynes William W. Sprague 


SALES D.C. RENTALS 
also MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA FARM 
PROPERTIES 


We will find a house for you to.rent or buy 
We will handle your property when you are ordered away 
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NEW AND INTERESTING 
by Francis DE WOLF 


1. Kiss Me Again, Stranger, by Daphne du Maurier. 
Published by Doubleday... $3.50 
A collection of short stories by the author of “Re- 
becca” and “My Cousin Rachel.” Varied, imaginative, 
original. 


2. Big Business, by David E. Lilienthal. Published 
by Harpers. $3.00 
The former Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Tennessee Valley Authority comes 
out in favor of bigness in business. He agrees with 
Justice Holmes that the Sherman Anti-trust Act is “a 
humbug based on economic ignorance and incompe- 
tence.” 


3. The Best American Short Stories, 1952 Edited 
by Martha Foley. Published by Houghton Mifflin. 
Twenty-nine varied short stories from “Harpers,” 
“The New Yorker,” “Harper’s Bazaar,” and other 
magazines. An interesting collection. 


4. Abraham Lincoln, by Thomas. 
Published by Knopf_- $5.75 
one-volume biography ‘addressed to “the "general 
reader who will find here a most interesting and read- 
able account of Lincoln’s life. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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where you are located, the commissary of 
your consulate, legation or embassy can stock 
these products for your convenience. At home 
and abroad you can enjoy the superior qual- 
ity of Procter & Gamble products! 


These Famous Procter Gamble Products 
Are Available Everywhere the World! 


HE SAME Procter & Gamble products 
which are preferred in many millions of 
American households are available to all 
Americans in foreign service through the 
P&G Export Department. Thus, no matter 


CAMAY—A softer, smoother skin 
with your first cake. 


IVORY SOAP—9944/100 % Pure ... 
It Floats. Ivory is the most famous 
soap in the world for skin care. 


IVORY FLAKES—The fast flake form 
of pure mild Ivory. For cleaning dainty 
things safely. 


IVORY SNOW—The only granulated 
soap that’s Ivory-mild. Perfect for 
everything you wash with special care. 


TIDE—For the cleanest wash in town. 


DUZ—For white, white washes with- 
out red hands. Now gives whiter 
washes than ever before. 


LAVA SOAP—Cleans extra dirty 
hands cleaner—faster than ordinary 
soaps. 


JOY—P& G’s sensational new liquid 
Sudsmaker. Dishwashing Magic in a 
bottle! Perfect, too, for nylons and 
all fine washables. 


CrRISCO—America’s largest selling 
shortening. Pure, all-vegetable. It’s 
digestible! 


SPIC and SPAN—P& G’s marvelous 
once-over cleaner—for walls and 
woodwork . . . no rinsing, no wiping. 


DREFT—The first of the new “‘miracle 
suds.” As safe for hands and fabrics 
as pure drinking water. 


OXYDOL—New Oxydol gets clothes 
“deep clean” with just one rinse. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Export Dept., 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York 
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Twenty Five Years Ago 


By James B. STEWART 


WE LIKED IT! A foreign journalist, visiting Washing- 
ton, wrote that while waiting for an interview with 
“Minister of Foreign Relations” Kellogg, he had gained 
these impressions of: our lamented “Old State:” “The build- 
ing is a large but modest structure. An astonishing silence 
reigns over all. At times you actually 
presssion that you are in a mortuary. An unlimited number 
of rooms. Empty corridors. Not a sound anywhere. There 
is not even heard the sound of typewriters. or the talk of 
employes. 


receive the im- 


“T sit in an antechamber. There is not a newspaper. or a 
magazine, nothing but a bright carpet, bare walls, heavy 
and stiff furniture. not even an ash tray. It is evident that 
it is not desirable to be ‘nervous and to smoke.’ ” 


FROM POST TO POST: 


Georce D. Anprews, Foreign Service School to Warsaw. 
PIERRE DE L. Boat, Lima to Department. 

Sipney H. Browne, School to Antofagasta. 

Joun K. CALDWELL, Department to Geneva. 

GEORGE GREGG FULLER, Niagara Falls to Kingston, Ont. 
LANDRETH M. Harrison, School to Riga. 

JoeL C. Hupson, Wellington to Singapore. 

Epwin F. Stanton, Tsinan to Canton. 

MarsHa.i M. Vance, Fort William to Department. 


SHELDON WHITEHOUSE, Embassy Paris to Madrid. 
CarLos C. HALL, School to Medellin. 

W. StanLey Ho Lisbon to Department. 
Leonarp G. Braprorp, Goteborg to Rome. 
W. Cartson. Windsor, Resigned. 

Puit H. Hussar, Breslau to Berlin. 

Joun C. CoyLe, Las Palmas to Nueva Gerona. 


THEY MADE A BARGAIN: In Santa Fe recently | met 
my old friend former AMBAssADOR Boaz Lone, now Di- 
rector of the School of American Research Museum of New 
Mexico. While talking about other days, he recalled the 
time that Mr. Carr requested him to call on Senator Fall 
and try to persuade him to restore a large amount which 
he had succeeded in having lopped from the Appropriation 
Bill. 

Although “Bo” was Chief of the Latin American Division 
at the time, still he felt rather young and hesitated even 
though he and the Senator were from the same state. But 
finally he screwed up his courage and off he went. They 
talked at length about conditions in New Mexico and then 
the subject of the deleted item was broached. 

The Senator listed attentively to his young friend and 
said: “I agree. provided you can arrange for me to have 
an interview with SECRETARY LANsING. So far | have been 
unable to see him.” It appears that there had been a coolness 
between the two. However, all ended well. The Secretary 
received the Senator at his home and thereafter relations 
between the two were much more felicitous. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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ROEBUCK AND CO 


PHILADELPHIA 


SEARS 
CATALOGS... 


Mean convenient, economical 
“hometown shopping” for you. 
Over 100,000 items .. . for wear, 
for home, for workshop, farm and 
car... at prices the same in or 
out of-the United States. 
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Yes, Sears Export Department has 18 years of service and 
experience in packing to specifications for routing merchandise 
through the State Department “Mail Room,” International 
Parcel Post, APO-FPO Mail, Howard Fyfe, (U. S. Despatch 
Agent) and Commercial Freight to Foreign Service personnel 
overseas. 


This means that your order will reach you safely, and with the 
kind of service you have a right to expect. Sears guarantees 
to satisfy you completely. 

Here are two good examples of Sears preferred service. 


e Embassies, Legations and Consulate Offices receive the 
first Catalogs released from the presses. 


e Foreign Service personnel orders receive exclusive, special 
attention in our offices and shipping rooms, 


For more ree on ‘“‘Sears Hometown Service,” write direct to: 
. Dubeck, Service Mgr. Overseas Personnel 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


P. O. Box 6812 Dept. 379B Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


If you are on the European Continent, you may visit or write: 


Sears Roebuck and Co. Representative 
1-3 Goetheplatz (Basler Haus) 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany 
: Frankfurt 92803 or 94203 
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TF brings you 


A Pneumatic Tube System 
that’s Fully Automatic 


Simply “Dial” the destination— 
electro-mechanical switching does the rest! 


Here is the answer to economical, unattended. 24-hour 
pneumatic tube service. Within seconds, dial-controlled 
“carriers” are sped from station to station—automatically 

routed by a mechanism employing the principles of 

modern dial telephone switching. The number of 
stations is virtually unlimited—and each has direct access 
to every other. Developed by International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, this system is now 


available—for the first time—in the U.S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


For information on Automatic Selective Pneumatic Tube Svstems. 
address International Standard Trading Corporation, 67 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
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WHEREVER YOU NEED 
TOP TIRE PERFORMANCE 


TRANSPORT 


New inside and out—up to 
35% more non-skid service on 
highway use. New tension-dry- 
ing eliminates tire growth and 
tread cracking. 


The greatest traction tire ever 
built! Patented triple-braced de- 
sign gives pulling power in the 
softest going. Four extra plies 
under the tread. 


HIGH SPEED 


ROCK G 


Same construction features as in 
the Transport, with a rugged, 
long wearing tread designed to 
give maximum service on gravel 
and unimproved roads. 


For extreme service in mines, 
quarries, construction work. 
Double-thick sidewalls, special 
cut-resistant tread rubber. Four 


extra tread plies. 


ALL TRACTION 


For best performance on-and- 
off-the-road. Rugged shoulder 
bars give traction where needed 
— continuous running strips 
provide longer highway service. 


For free-rolling wheels where 
maximum flotation is required. 
Self-cleaning tread with low 
rolling resistance. Four extra 
tread plies guard against body 
shocks. 


Copyright, 1952, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Evaluation 
Our Foreign Service 


By Tue HonoraBie Ciare Boorue Luce 


Editor's Note: The JOURNAL prints with pride the follow- 
ing excerpts of an address made by The Honorable Clare 
Boothe Luce, Ambassador to Italy, before the American 
Italy Society on April 8. At a time when the worth and in- 
tegrily of the men and women who comprise our Foreign 
Service has been questioned, it is refreshing to find this 
forthright evaluation of their services by a newcomer to our 
diplomatic rolls. Mrs. Luce stated that she undertook her 
new assignment “with considerable confidence,” because the 
“United States, under the Eisenhower Administration, has 
a sound concept of foreign policy” and because “I believe 
that the United States has an experienced, efficient, and 
loyal Foreign Service.” Her comments on this latter point, 
which formed the major portion of her address, continued: 

“We know that the best foreign policy in the world is no 
more than a master plan in the heads or on the desks of a 
few key men in Washington until it is put into operation. 

“How are your Administration’s policies for the welfare 
and security of the American people carried out and put into 
operation? By the State Department at home—working 
through the Foreign Service abroad. 


“The Foreign Service is the overseas arm of our President 
and Secretary of State. Our Government, in the carrying 
out of its foreign policy, can be no stronger than the strength 
of that arm... . 


“Too often, when people think of the work of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service, they think of assignments to big, 
glamorous Embassies such as Paris, Rome, London, or Rio. 
They forget that our country has about 300 diplomatic and 
consular posts in 75 countries throughout the world. Most 
of these posts are small, and many extremely unpleasant. 
Tihwa, for example, which was closed when the Commu- 
nists seized Northern China, was 1,500 miles from the near- 
est contact with civilization. There was only one bathtub 
in the entire city. 

“Or take Jidda, in Arabia, where the year-round tem- 
perature is as hot or hotter than our hottest day here in 
New York, where there are frequent sandstorms, where there 
are no organized public facilities for sports or other enter- 
tamment, where all drinking water must be boiled, and 
where such things as telephone service and public transpor- 
lation services are virtually non-existent. . . . 

“These are only a few examples of the many posts where 
thousands of men and women of the Foreign Service sur- 
render the privileges and comforts of American life in order 
to help maintain that way of life for the rest of us. 

“Not the least of the hardships suffered by American For- 
tign Service personnel is that of being compelled to become, 
loa great extent, strangers to their own country. It is not 
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pleasant to serve one’s country by accepting exile from it. 
But the love of America remains. It should be remembered 
that the song Home, Sweet Home was not written by a 
man sitting safely by his fireside, but by an American For- 
eign Service officer stationed in Tunis. 

“There are many dramatic pages in the history of the 
Foreign Service. Consider the part played by about a dozen 
officers in helping to pave the way for the American landings 
in North Africa in 1942. These Foreign Service officers not 
only provided a vast amount of military information about 
fortifications and other defense arrangements in North Af- 
rica, but also worked quietly to organize anti-Nazi resistance 
groups among the French. Discovery of some of their ac- 
tivities would have meant imprisonment or death, and they 
were in peril day and night. However, their undercover 
operations were performed so effectively that German agents 
were almost completely fooled. Captured Nazi files later re- 
vealed that some of the most effective American Foreign 
Service officers had been lightly dismissed by the Nazis as 
‘draft-dodgers’ and ‘playboys.’ . . . 

“The skills and capabilities of American Foreign Service 
officers are nowhere more widely recognized than among our 
senior military commanders. Top commanders such as 
General Eisenhower, General Ridgway, General Clark, Ad- 
miral McCormick, Admiral Carney, etc. have repeatedly 
sought the services of experienced American diplomats for 
their: personal staffs... . Their advice and assistance has 
proved itself of value on many occasions and has helped to 
assure the closest coordination of our diplomatic policy with 
our military strategy. 

“During these last minutes in Washington I’ve had the 
very illuminating and thrilling experience of encountering 
for the first time, a number of the members of this Foreign 
Service on duty in Washington. 

“T have not yet gotten over my feeling of surprise at the 
vast difference between the idea of the State Department and 
the Foreign Service which is current on Capitol Hill and 
what the State Department and Foreign Service really are 
like. I have been greatly impressed by the experienced, in- 
telligent and dedicated civil servants with whom I have been 
brought into touch as a result of my new job. 

“I think, my friends, it is high time the American people. 
began to realize that they have been—may I say frankly— 
very unappreciative. very grudging in their recognition and 
applause of this tremendous corps of loyal and dedicated 
men. 

“Why? Well, somehow the false idea has got about that 
our Foreign Service men are political job-holders: that 
they—let me put it bluntly—ought to be politicians. and as 

(Continued on page 54) 
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HE many sided Lincoln, on whose life have been 
written shelves and shelves of books, would ap- 
7 pear to leave little if anything to offer for latter- 
day historians and biographers. It would be 
difficult indeed to add much to the vast amount 
of information on his personal and public life which schol- 
ars have diligently brought to light. However. I believe 
that there is one aspect of Lincoln’s career that merits 
further research and which in my estimation adds a new 
interest to the study of the contribution made by the great 
President to the history of his country. 


Pay | 


ys: (a, 


After a careful examination and research into the diplo- 
matic correspondence of the United States Department of 
State in the years from 1861 to 1866 on the subject of 
Mexico and European intervention in that country, I am 
convinced that Lincoln’s interest in Mexico and the other 
American republics south of our borders, richly deserves 
more exhaustive research on the part of scholars. An even 
cursory examination of sources has convinced me that Lin- 
coln deserves to be singled out as a forerunner of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, enunciated by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt three quarters of a century later. 

In considering the evidence as it appears in the corre- 
spondence alluded to, let us point out that, although most 
of it is naturally signed by William Seward as Secretary 
of State, in the performance of his legal and constitutional 
functions, it is well established that Lincoln set his own 
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Lincoln. 


By Evucene Devcapa-ArIAs 


policies, and in this case Seward was merely fulfilling and 
implementing the President’s instructions. This is clearly 
evident in the repeated references by Seward to the fact 
that “the President has instructed me .. ..” “The Presi- 
dent . . . deems it his duty to express ...,” “. . . the Presi- 
dent. as you are well aware, is of the opinion that .. .,” etc., 
leaving no room to doubt that Seward was in effect voicing 
instructions and opinions given him directly by President 
Lincoln. 


Interest in Mexico 

Lincoln’s interest in Mexico did not date from the time 
of the Civil War, but from the year 1848. On January 12. 
the young freshman Congressman, the only Whig from 
Illinois, rose to make a speech attacking the administration’s 
war policy against Mexico. Although Lincoln was following 
his party’s line in attacking the Polk administration, the 
political consequences of this speech were to plague him for 
many years thereafter, for portions of it, which he applied 
to Texas’ right to secede from Mexico by revolution, were 
to be used against him at the beginning of the Civil War. 
But this attack of Lincoln’s against the war being waged 
against Mexico had in it the germs of his later policy 
towards that nation which indicate a definite line of thought 
reflecting the President’s attitude to our neighbors to the 
South. Abhoring war and so outstandingly reflecting the 
American common man’s sympathy for the underdog, an 
examination of this correspondence will show that Lincoln 
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was in this respect, as in so many others, far beyond his 
time, for a policy of good neighborliness is distinctly and 
clearly set forth. 

We must remember that the eyes of many southern leaders 
had been turning south of our borders for many years prior 
to this. Not only Mexico, but Nicaragua, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
had been repeatedly the object of covetous glances as po- 
tential slave territory. Thinking Mexicans were strongly of 
the opinion, and there is considerable evidence to support 
it, that the success of the Confederacy in its struggle to set 
itself up as an independent state would be the signal for a 
war of conquest, designed to incorporate additional slave 
territory south of the Rio Grande to the jurisdiction of the 
Confederate States of America. 

When England and France threatened to occupy Mexi- 
can ports in order to collect the interest on their loans which 
the Juarez government had suspended in 1861 for two 
years, Lincoln instructed Seward to advise the Mexican 
government, on Lincoln’s own responsibility, that the United 
States was willing to make them a loan which would en- 
able them to pay the interest on the foreign loan for five 
years. The offer was predicated on the acceptance by the 
European powers. Great Britain and France, of the condi- 
tion that they would abstain from resort to action against 
Mexico. Events moved too fast, however, and the Euro- 
pean armies and fleets, led by Spain in its mid-century at- 
lempt to recover its American empire, arrived in Mexico 
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and took over the ports. A proposal of a treaty made by 
the representative of Great Britain in the desire to seek a 
peaceful solution was rejected by the Mexican Congress. 
As a consequence, U. S. Minister Thomas Corvin withdrew 
his proposal for a loan, feeling that the temper of the Mexi- 
can Congress was such that his proposal might not receive 
sober and unbiased consideration. A second loan later 
proposed by Lincoln and accepted by the Mexican Congress 
was voted down by the United States Congress. 

Secretary of State Seward, in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Adams, U. S. Minister in London, on March 3, 1862, states: 
“This country is deeply concerned in the peace of nations, 
and aims to be loyal at the same time in all its relations, as 
well to the allies as to Mexico. The President has therefore 
instructed me to submit his views on the new aspect of 
affairs to the parties concerned. He has relied upon the 
assurances given to this government by the allies that they 
were asking no political objects and only a redress of 
grievances. He does not doubt the sincerity of the allies, 
and his confidence in their good faith, if it could be shaken, 
would be reinspired by explanations apparently made in 
their behalf that the governments of Spain, France, and 
Great Britain are not intending to intervene and will not 
intervene to effect a change of the constitutional form of 
government now existing in Mexico, or to produce any 
political change there in opposition to the will of the Mexi- 
can people. 

Speaks with Candor 

“The President, however, deems it his duty to express 
to the allies, in all candor and frankness, the opinion that 
no monarchial government which could be founded in Mex- 
ico, in the presence of foreign navies and armies in ‘the 
waters and upon.the soil of Mexico, would have any pros- 
pect of security or permanence. Secondly, that the insta- 
bility of such a monarchy there would be enhanced if the 
throne should be assigned to any person not of Mexican na- 
tivity, that under such circumstances the new government 
must speedily fall unless it could draw into its support 
European alliances . . . which . . . would . . . make it the 
beginning of a permanent policy of armed European 
monarchical intervention . . . hostile to the most general 
system of government on the continent of America. . . . 

“In such a case it is not to be doubted that the perma- 
nent interests and sympathies of this country would be with 
the other American republics.” 

Again, let us examine another statement which sets forth 
the policy of the President on the matter.? 

The “message from the President of the United States 
to the House transmitting a Report regarding the present 
condition of Mexico” includes a Communication from Sec- 
retary of State William H. Seward to Thomas Corwin, U. S. 
Minister in Mexico, dated April 6, 1861: 

“. . Even the dullest observer is at last able to see 
what was long ago distinctly seen by those who are en- 
dowed with any considerable perspicacity, that peace, or- 
der, and constitutional authority in each and all of the sev- 
eral republics of this continent are not exclusively an in- 
terest of any one or more of them, but a common and 
indispensable interest of them all. . . . This sentiment will 
serve as a key to open to you, in every case, the purposes, 
wishes, and expectations of the President in regard to your 
State Papers—Mexico—1862. 
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mission, which, I hardly need to say, he considers at this 
juncture perhaps the most interesting and important one 
within the whole circle of our international relations. . . . 
Mexico really has, or ought to have, no enemies. The world 
is deeply interested in the development of her agricultural, 
and e:pecially her mineral and commercial, resources, while 
it holds in high respect the simple virtues and heroism of 
her people, and above all, their inextinguishable love of 
civil liberty. . . . The President, therefore, will use all 
proper influence to favor the restoration of order and au- 
thority in Mexico, and, so far as it may be in his power, he 
will prevent incursions and every other form of aggression 
by citizens of the United States against Mexico.” 

Decrying and predicting the possible intervention of Eu- 
ropean powers in Mexico, Seward goes on to state the 
United States policy in his instructions to Corwin, which 
definitely reflect Lincoln’s views on American solidarity and 
good neighborliness. These instructions were relayed like- 
wise to the United States Ministers in London, Paris and 
Madrid: 

“In conclusion, the President, as you are well aware, is of 
the opinion that those . . . states (the Spanish American 
Republics) and the United States . . . in some respects. 
hold a common attitude and relation towards all other 
nations; that it is in the interest of them all to be friends 
as they are neighbors, and to mutually maintain and sup- 
port each other so far as may be consistent with the indi- 
vidual sovereignty which each of them rightly enjoys, 
equally against all disintegrating agencies within, and all 
foreign influences or powers without their borders. . . . 
The President trusts that your mission, manifesting these 
senliments, will reassure the government of Mexico of his 
best disposition .. . (and) that your mission, assuming a 
spirit more elevated than one of merely commerce and con- 
ventional amity, a spirit disinterested and unambitious, 
earnestly American in the continental sense of the word, and 
fraternal in no affected or mere diplomatic meaning of the 
term, while it shall secure the confidence and good will of 
the government of Mexico, will mark the inauguration of 
a new condition of things directly conducive to the pros- 
perity and happiness of both nations. . . .” 

Strict Neutrality 

Lincoln’s policy of strict neutrality towards the French 
and Mexican struggle was dictated by necessity. The entire 
resources of the nation were bent to a successful conclusion 
of the titanic struggle then being waged on the soil of the 
United States. However, the following words as reported by 
Sandburg, given in answer to a query from General John 
M. Thayer, are unequivecal: 

“Mr. President; how about the French army in Mexico?” 
(asked Thayer). He shrugged his shoulders and wrinkled 
his eyebrows. “I’m not exactly ‘skeered’, but I don't like 
the looks of the thing. Napoleon has taken advantage of our 
weakness in our time of trouble, and has attempted to found 
a monarchy on the soil of Mexico in utter disregard of the 
Monroe Doctrine. My policy is, attend to only one trouble 
at a time. If we get well out of our present difficulties and 
restore the Union, I propose to notify Louis Napoleon that 
it is about time to take his army out of Mexico. When that 
army is gone, the Mexicans will take care of Maximilian.” 

In strict compliance with the letter as well as the spirit 
of his instructions, Minister Thomas Corwin had religiously 
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avoided calling on the Imperial Court on the occasion of 
Napoleon III’s birthday and had refused to hold interviews 
with the new government. Lincoln would recognize no 
other government in Mexico as constitutional and legal but 
that of Juarez, and he did everything possible short of a 
hostile act to make this evident. 

Lincoln therefore received Don Matias Romero, Minister 
of the Juarez administration, in token of this recognition, 
as reported by the Mexican diplomat. 

Matias Romero reports that President Lincoln submitted 
officially to the Senate of the United States, with his mes. 
sage of June 16. 1864, correspondence on Mexican affairs, 
with a translation of an account of a dinner given the Mexi- 
can Minister in New York, organized and attended by a 
Jarge number of notables. among whom were William Cul- 
len Bryant, Hamilton Fish, John Jacob Astor, Jr., Robert 
J. Livingston, Henry E. Pierrepont, George Bancroft, Charles 
King, President of Columbia College. and others highly dis- 
tinguished in the world of finance, government, science 
and letters. Impassioned speeches expressed the friendship 
and encouragement of the American people for Mexico, in 
the person of its diplomatic representative, in the dark mo- 
ments of struggle against the invader. 


Sympathy Towards Judrez 

This sympathy towards the cause of Juarez and a free 
Mexico was not of course limited to the Executive and the 
people of New York. On April 4, 1864, the House passed 
a resolution which read :* 

“Resolved: That the Congress of the United States are 
unwilling, by silence, to leave the nations of the world 
under the impression that they are indifferent spectators of 
the deplorable events now transpiring in the Republic of 
Mexico; and they therefore think fit to declare that it does 
not accord with the policy of the United States to acknowl 
edge a monarchical government, erected on the ruins of any 
republican government in America, under the auspices of 
any European power.” | 

Early in 1865 Francis P. Blair tried to use Mexico as a 
come-on to lure Jefferson Davis and Lincoln into fighting 
together against a common danger. Davis was rather in- 
trigued by this possibility, but Lincoln later disclaimed all 
interest or responsibility in the matter, especially since 
Blair’s scheme proposed that the Confederacy would absorb 
the southern nation. The sands were already running low 
for the Confederacy, and any scheme that would show a 
way out of their difficulties would have been welcome to 
Jefferson Davis. 

On April 16, 1866, just a few days before Booth was to 
end the life of the President, Secretary Seward addressed 
a communication to the American Minister in Vienna in 
which the position of the United States concerning the re- 
ported intervention of the Austrian Emperor in Mexico on 
behalf of Maximilian was made clear. According to the 
report, a military expedition of some one thousand volun- 
teers was to be shipped from Trieste for Vera Cruz, and a 
second like number would be shipped later that year. The 


"House Resolutions—April 4, 1864. 
(Continued on page 64) 


Eugene Delgado-Arias, First Secretary in Mexico City, delivered the 
address above to the International Women's Club of Mexico City on 
the occasion of the one hundred forty-seventh birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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THE DIKES 
BROKE 


By Tuomas A. Donovan 


The reaction of the Americans in the Netherlands on 
February 1, 1953 to the great cry “The dikes have broken!” 
shows the alertness and resourcefulness with which Ameri- 
cans on Foreign Service. civil and military, career and 
temporary, have served and are serving their country and 
their fellow men, in normal times and in times of crisis. 

The first dikes were breached on Saturday night, January 
31, and during the early hours of the following day. For 
many hours the extent of the disaster was known by hardly 
anyone outside the stricken area. The rush of the water 
had swept away telephone lines so that even the central au- 
thorities were not fully informed as to the damage which 
had been done, and as to the lives which had been lost. 
Sunday morning, however, the Dutch radio began broad- 
casting emergency messages to villages which had been cut 
off by the flooding, and to ships which were being asked to 
go to the flooded areas. ; 

There are no Sunday newspapers in the Netherlands, so 
that the first news of how serious a crisis had hit the 
country came from the Dutch radio bulletins. From these 
broadcasts, people in the Netherlands learned that the week- 
end storm had been more severe than any since the great 
All Saints Day Flood of 1750. and that “a national disaster 
has befallen the country.” 

The reaction of the Dutch to the cry “The dikes have 
broken” is well-known. In an impressive display of devotion 
to the general welfare, Dutchmen everywhere rallied to give 
battle to the sea. Only the Communists, an isolated and 
alien force in the Netherlands, stood aside from this unified 
national effort to rescue the thousands of victims of the 
storm and to strengthen the dikes which still held. 

The reaction of the Americans in the Netherlands was 
equally decisive. Without pausing to ask themselves whether 
the Dutch might manage well enough alone to fight this 
latest battle in their war with the sea. the members of the 
small American community in the Netherlands. each acting 
alone and yet each reacting in almost the same way, picked 
up their telephones to consult with their colleagues or hur- 
ve ried to their offices to see what they, as Americans repre- 
Broken dike at Ablasserdam. senting and serving the United States abroad. could do to 
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Dreischor, before and after 


help meet the crisis. There was no waiting for duty officers 
to report what Dutch official channels might have cared to 
say on the subject—if, indeed, official channels would have 
had time to say anything at all to a foreign Embassy during 
| such an emergency. There was no waiting for Monday when 
offices would be open and official expressions of sympathy 
could be communicated. There was no waiting until Wash- 
ington made known its desires regarding the activities of its 
representatives in the field during these first stages of the 
catastrophe. 


So many Americans picked up their telephones or hurried 
to their offices at about the same time, that it is difficult now 
to know exactly who did what and when. Credit for being 
the first American to get into action probably belongs to 
ty the Embassy’s Agricultural Attaché, Second Secretary 

Robert Brand, who called the Deputy Chief of Mission, Wil- 
- liam Trimble, and Ambassador Selden Chapin around 11:30 
to say that the situation was serious and that he thought a 
few officers in the Embassy should stand by in case things 
got worse. At about noon, Lt. Col. Francis McBride. an 
Army officer assigned to the Embassy’s Military Assistance 
Advisory Group, heard from a Dutch friend that the dikes 
in Zeeland and South Brabant had been broken, that South 
Holland was in danger, and that all active members of the 
Dutch armed forces were being ordered to report for duty 
at once. 


Col. McBride immediately telephoned to the Dutch Gen- 
eral Staff to verify the report and to ask whether the officers 
of the Mission could be of assistance. He was told by the 
Dutch headquarters that some help would probably be 
needed, engineer troops with small boats in particular, and 
that it would be useful if the United States headquarters in 
Germany could be informed that such a request might be 
made later that afternoon. Col. McBride thereupon notified 
his chief in the Army section of MAAG, Col. Thomas 
Crawford, who told him to put through a call to Heidelberg. 
Col. Crawford at the same time got in touch with the head 
of MAAG-Netherlands, Marine Corps Major General Alfred 
Noble, and with Ambassador Chapin. 

At about the same time, as the news of the disaster spread. 
other Americans began to ring the Ambassador and Mr. 
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the dikes were breached. 


Trimble, to pass on the news they had heard and to ask 
what they might do. Within the next hour, and indeed well 
into the afternoon, the Ambassador's and Mr. Trimble’s 
phones were ringing almost continuously. The initiative 
shown by Americans in alerting each other that afternoon 
was not confined to persons on the Government payroll 
either. The first telephone call to the Ambassador was made 
by one of the American wives, who called to propose that 
everyone get busy making sandwiches for the homeless and 
hungry refugees from the flood. 

One-thirty in the afternoon found almost a full staff on 
duty at the Embassy. The Ambassador was on hand to send 
a message to Washington, to Paris where Secretary Dulles 
and Mr. Stassen then were, and to Heidelberg. Mr. Trimble 
was telephoning the Prime Minister’s office to ask what we 
could do to help. The secretaries were on the job in case 
any typing needed to be done. Even the Embassy’s half 
dozen Dutch chauffeurs turned up to stand by with their 
cars in case the Dutch Red Cross might accept an offer to 
help move people from the threatened areas. 

By two o'clock it was learned from the General Staff that 
help was desired from the Army in Germany. By three 
o'clock the Army Attaché, Col. James Pritchard had reached 
the duty officer in Heidelberg by phone with a message ask- 
ing him to inform the headquarters of the disaster and of the 
Dutch request for help. The officer in Heidelberg was also 
asked to pass on to Paris the Ambassador’s message for 
Secretary Dulles, as it had been found in the meantime that 
direct telephone and teletype connections with Paris had 
been flooded out. The message to Paris, besides informing 
the Secretary of the disaster and telling him of the help 
which was needed from the occupation forces, also asked that 
President Eisenhower be notified and that the American Red 
Cross be told of the need for outside help. 

By six o'clock, a message arrived from Secretary Dulles 
instructing the Ambassador to tell the Foreign Minister of 
Mr. Dulles’ and the United States Government’s sympathy 

(Continued on page 56) 


Thomas A. Donovan entered the FS following military duty in 1946. 
His first assignment was to Prague, and then to the Hague where he is 
currently 2nd Secretary and Economic Officer. 
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Introductory note: What follows is an attempt, admittedly 
imperfect, to reconstruct for our subscribers the atmosphere 
and substance of a portion of one of the open sessions of 
the Senate Permanent Investigating Subcommittee. With 
the Subcommittee so much in the news, it was believed that 
a service would be performed by offering our readers an 
opportunity to go behind the headlines and participate, as 
an onlooker, in one session of the Subcommittee. The Man- 
aging Editor has attempted to reconstruct the hearing with 
fidelity and objectivity. The actual transcription of the 
hearing ran to 105 pages. What follows, therefore, is con- 
densed material. Some portions of the testimony are not 
included, and the wording of some of the questions and 
answers may not be exact. However, the original notes 
were checked with the transcript, and it is believed the con- 
tent is accurate as to its substance. 


The date of the open hearing attended was March 12. 
Hearings of the Subcommittee’s inquiry into the Voice of 
America had continued for several weeks. Friday, March 
13, was the first genuinely spring-like day Washington has 
experienced this season. The temperature reached the up- 
per 60's, a few trees were beginning to bud, and birds were 
perched in the maple trees bordering the walk from the 
Library of Congress to the Senate Office Building. 

The hearing, scheduled for 10:30 in the morning was 
held in Room 318. At 10:15, despite the fact that other 
hearings of the Subcommittee had been crowded, a spectator 
had a choice of seats in the red plastic upholstered chairs 
facing or flanking the long committee table. 

The room itself is tall, spacious. Multicrystalled chan- 
deliers hang from the ceiling; round marble pillars add to 
its dignity. A red carpet covers the entire floor area. At 
right angles to the committee table, which extends a full 
two-thirds of the way across the room, are the press tables, 
dotted with yellow copy paper. The tables for witnesses, 
smaller than the press or committee tables, face the com- 
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mittee. 

At the doorway dase guards in shirtsleeves talk to one 
another. At the press table a man in a checked suit with a 
bright blue tie tugs at a stub of a cigar and reads a news- 
paper. Men with flash bulb cameras stroll around the room. 

Among the spectators are three school boys, of Cub Scout 
age, dressed in “good” suits. None of them needs a haircut, 


‘and, as the hearing progresses, they listen as attentively as 


they would to Captain Video. The woman with them. in 
horned-rimmed glasses, can relax and listen too. 

A young man ynen Vermont—he explains they don’t have 
television there. and he missed the Reed Harris testimony— 
is present and observant. Others in the audience include a 
Foreign Service Officer on home leave (he arrived just 
before the freeze and considers himself in luck} and several 
amazingly attractive young girls. One man. in a group of 
three, takes off his shoe. removes a small stone, puts it on 
again. Over by the window a woman is reading a letter. 
Judging by her age, and the intentness with which the letter 
is read, it might be from her son in Korea. 

The spitoons carefully placed at the foot of each press 
table are spotlessly white inside and shiny green outside. 

As the minutes pass, a lady of the press comes in. She 
wears a lavender spring bonnet. and her head is held very 
high. A gentleman with a vandyke beard takes a seat near 
the rear of the room: a large .impassive man. very dark, 
chooses the front row. Several family groups come in. settle 
themselves, chat. and then fall silent. 

Just before 10:30 the press tables begin to fill. members 
of the Subcommittee and the Subcommittee’s counsel arrive. 
Almost the last to enter is the Chairman. Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy of Wisconsin. Dark and partially bald. he wears 
a dark blue suit. a red and white dotted tie. As he settles 
himself behind the committee and opens the hearing. his 
voice is confident. low and resonant. 

The Chairman introduces Senator Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire. Chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
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mittee. He is sitting with the Committee, the Chairman ex- 
plains, because of his interest in Voice of America expen- 
ditures. The matter before the Committee on that day, 
explains the Chairman, is the cost involved in the Vagabond 
project, the building and equipping of a ship for broadcast- 
ing purposes. 

As the Chairman calls the first witness, he explains that 
the witness had been called to testify yesterday (Thursday ) 
but had pleaded that he had not been given enough time 
before appearing. “He was subpoenaed,” remarks the Chair- 
man, “and is now ready to testify.” 

The witness is tall, thin, with white hair and a long 
beaked nose. He is tense, and moves to the witness seat. 
facing the committee, accompanied by his counsel. He iden- 
tifies himself as Dr. Julius H. Hlavaty, Chairman of the 
Department of Mathematics at the Bronx High School of 
Science, where he has been a teacher for the past 15 years. 
It is learned that in May 1952, he participated in a broad- 
cast to Czechoslovakia, made by VOA. He is told that he 


may talk to his counsel anytime he so chooses. 
The counsel for the Subcommittee begins his questions. 


Mr. Cohn: Are you now or have ever been a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Hlavaty: Are you asking me this question as a teacher 
in the New York City school system, or with reference to 
the Voice of America? 

Mr. Cohn: The question was have you ever been a member 
of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Hlavaty: 1 feel that that question is an improper ques- 
tion. It seems to me to have no bearing on the question 
you are interested in now—my participation in the Voice 
of America broadcast. 

Chairman: Mr. Hlavaty. we are interested in your answer 
for a number of reasons. Number one. we wish to know 
whether members of the Communist Party have been used 
by the VOA. Number two. we want to know what check 
has been made by them (VOA) to see whether a man has 
been a member or not. I think that is a very important 
question; the Voice is allegedly fighting Communists. We 
don’t think they can fight Communism very effectively by 
using Communists. 

Mr. Hlavaty: | am not a member of the Communist Party 
nor was I a member of the Communist Party when I par- 
ticipated in the VOA broadcast. 

Chairman: Were you a member of the Communist Party a 
year ago? 

Mr. Hlavaty: That was when I made the broadcast. 
Chairman: Were you a member of the Communist Party 
two years ago? 

Mr. Hlavaty: No sir. 

Chairman: Were you a member of the Communist Party 
Mr. Hlavaty: I was not. 

Chairman: Were you a member of the Communist Party 
four years ago? 

Mr. Hlavaty: 1 was not. 

three years ago? 

Chairman: Were you a member of the Communist Party 
five years ago? 

(The witness is silent, talks to his counsel. As the witness 
doesn’t respond, the spectators rustle in their seats. Com- 
mittee members confer together.) 
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Mr. Hlavaty: | would like to say that as of 1949 I was not 
a member of the Communist Party, and because I feel that 
investigations into my beliefs or possible associations before 
that are improper to the general rights of citizens and also 
because the question violates the provisions of the Fifth 
Amendment, I decline to answer. 

Chairman: We are questioning this witness whom we inci- 
dentally know has a Communist background and the infor- 
mation we have is that he was never even asked by the 
Voice about his background, but hired to do this broadcast 
on the American school system. We found that men who 
were turned down by security for full-time jobs with the 
Voice have been hired on a piecemeal basis, and then do 
three or four jobs a month, even though they have been 
rejected by security. This was in violation of Public Law 
402. Someone in the Department of State, then or now, was 
in direct violation of the law. 


Senator Mundt: Mr. Chairman, when was that ruling adopt- 
ed, because it is a direct violation of Public Law 402, which 
specifically, in Section 105, prevents that. I would like to 
know when that rule was adopted, and by whom, because 
somebody in the State Department, in so doing, is also in 
contempt of Congress. I would suggest that counsel advise 
the Secretary of State that it is a direct violation of the law 
of Congress and ask for its early rescission. Some under- 
ling of Secretary of State Acheson deliberately violated the 
law. We ought to find out about it. 
The Chairman: (to the witness) Mr. Hlavaty, the question 
was, do you honestly think that to answer the question would 
incriminate you? The purpose of the Fifth amendment is 
that no man shall convict himself regardless of how guilty 
he is. That is the purpose of the law. The law is not for 
the purpose of protecting the innocent. This committee must 
determine when a witness is entitled to invoke this right. 

(The Chairman then ordered the witness to answer 
whether it would incriminate him to state whether or not 
he was a Communist in 1948. The witness responded by 
telling the Subcommittee a puzzle, the purport of which was 
that anyone attempting to solve the puzzle was, regardless 
of whether he was right in his solution, in danger of elec- 
trocuting himself. He ended his statement by refusing again 
to answer the question. ) 
Senator Mundt: What you have done, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, is proclaim to the world that you belonged to 
the Communist Party. Nobody could fail to understand that 
you have admitted (by your silence) that you belonged to 
the Communist Party. 
Mr. Hlavaty: Senator Mundt, I think these are inferences 
you have drawn which are not necessarily true. I don’t feel 
I have to discuss what I might have believed 10, 20. or 25 
years ago. 
Chairman: We are discussing 1948. You were not a young 
man then. 
Sen. Symington: If you were a member of the Communist 
Party, you must have known what year you joined and you 
must have thought it was right, and if you left the Com- 
munist Party you must have known when you left it and 
you must have thought it was right to leave it, so why do 
you leave the question in the air? 

Following this question, there was an exchange of que* 

(Continued on page 42) 
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By WILLIAM GERBER 


If you were talking to H. Freeman Matthews in the after- 
noon of Inauguration Day, 1953, or during a part of the 
succeeding day, the proper title for you to have used in 
addressing him is “Mr. Secretary ad interim.” Needless to 
say, you could have used a less formal title, such as “Mr. 
Secretary” or “Mr. Matthews” or “Doc,” without giving 
offense. But Mr. Matthews was at that period more than 
an ordinary Acting Secretary of State (a person who acts 
in place of the Secretary), for he was the head of the 
Department during a period when there was no Secretary 
for him to act “in place of.” 

There was no Secretary during that period because Dean 
Acheson’s resignation had been accepted by President Tru- 
man effective on January 20, that is to say, at noon on 
January 20, and the time when John Foster Dulles took 
the oath of office as the new Secretary of State was 5:30 
pm. on January 21. Mr. Matthews’ service as Secretary 
of State ad interim bridged the hiatus between the Secre- 
retaryships of Mr. Acheson and Mr. Dulles. 

Under Secretary David Bruce’s resignation had been ac- 
cepted effective on January 20, and Mr. Matthews had been 
designated on January 15 to head the Department tempo- 
tarily from noon on January 20 until Mr. Dulles should 
take the oath of office. As a highly respected career Foreign 
Service officer of many years’ experience, Deputy Under 
Secretary Matthews was eminently qualified to serve in the 
required capacity. 
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H. Freeman Matthews—1953 


The question who was the first Secretary of State ad 
interim—Mr. Matthews’ primordial ancestor—is open to 
some debate. Hunter Miller, in his discussion the subject,* 
lists Timothy Pickering, who served in this special capacity 
for more than 3 months in 1795, as the first Secretary of 
State ad interim. But if we accept Miller’s own definition 
of a Secretary ad interim as one who “performs the duties 
of the Secretary of State during a period when there is no 
Secretary of State in office.” then it would seem just to 
confer the title of first Secretary of State of the United 
States ad interim upon John Jay. 

These are the fact about John Jay’s claim to the title. 
He had been serving as Secretary for Foreign Affairs under 
the Continental Congress since 1784. After the Constitu- 
tion had come into force (1789). and President Wash- 
ington had taken office (April 30. 1789), Jay continued in 
charge of our foreign affairs by request of the President. 
The First Congress under the Constitution established a 
Department of Foreign Affairs on July 27, 1789, and 
changed its name to “Department of State” on September 
15, 1789, but inasmuch as President Washington deferred 
appointing a Secretary of State. Jay remained on the job, 
serving at the head of the new Department. On September 
26 Washington appointed Thomas Jefferson, our Minister 


1Hunter Miller (ed.) Treaties and Other International Acts of the 
United States of America, Washington. Government Printing Office, 
1931, Vol. 1 pp. 183. 
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to France, to be the first Secretary of State. Jay continued 
in charge of the Department until Jefferson came to New 
York and took up his duties (March 22, 1790). 

Miller says of Jay that, having taken office as Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in 1784, he was “held over without 
further appointment or commission and was Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs or Secretary of State de facto under the 
Constitution until Jefferson took office on March 22, 1790.” 
That Jay was Secretary of State de facto is certainly true, 
but it is also true that he performed the duties of the 
Secretary of State during a period when there was no 
Secretary of State in office. Hence we may count him as 
the original great-great-ancestor of Doc Matthews in the 
post of Secretary of State ad interim. 


The earliest legislation governing the service of a Secre- 
tary of State ad interim was the act of July 27, 1789, creat- 
ing the Department of Foreign Affairs. It provided that 
the Chief Clerk should “have the charge and custody of all 
records, books, and papers appertaining to the said depart- 
ment” whenever the Secretary of State “shall be removed 
from office by the President of the United States, or in any 
other case of vacancy.”! The act did not use the term 
“Secretary of State ad interim,” but it referred explicity 
to the kind of situation in which there would be no Secre- 
tary of State in office. 

Three years later Congress passed an act (signed May 
8, 1792) authorizing the President, in the event of the 
“death, absence from the seat of government, or sickness” 
of the Secretary of State, to designate “any person” to per- 
form the duties of the Secretary of State “until a successor 
be appointed, or until such absence or inability by sickness 
shall cease.”* In one respect, this act was broader than 
that of 1789. It applied not only to the situation in which 
there was no Secretary of State, but also to one in which 
there was a Secretary who was sick or absent. (This latter 
type of situation is the ordinary case in which we have an 
Acting Secretary of State.) In another respect, it was 
narrower than the act of 1789. It applied to the situation in 
which there was a vacancy in the office of Secretary of State 
owing to the death of the incumbent. but it did not cover 
a vacancy resulting from resignation or removal. The act 
of 1789, as we have noted, covered “any other case of 
vacancy.” 

There was still another act of Congress on this subject be- 
fore any further occasion arose to make use of a Secretary 
of State ad interim. On February 13, 1795, President Wash- 
ington signed an act which reverted to the broad coverage 
of the act of 1789 by saying that in case of a “vacancy” 
in the office of Secretary of State the President was author- 
ized to designated “any person” to perform the duties of 
the Secretary of State “until a successor be appointed, or 
such vacancy be filled: Provided, That no one vacancy shall 
be applied, in manner aforesaid, for a longer term than six 
months.” 

Half a year after the enactment of the law of 1795, it was 
invoked. Secretary of State Edmund Randolph, who had 
incurred Washington’s disfavor, resigned late in 1795. 
Washington then offered the position to five citizens in turn 
(including Patrick Henry), all of whom declined. Secretary 


“11 Stat. 28-29, 
21 Stat. 279-281. 
31 Stat. 415. 
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of War Timothy Pickering was designated by the President 
to head the Department of State temporarily. As there was 
no Secretary of State in office, Pickering was Secretary of 
State ad interim. He served in that capacity more than 3 
months, from August 20 to December 9, 1795. On Decem- 
ber 10 he became Secretary of State. 


There have been eight other cases in which a high officer 
of another part of the Government served as Secretary of 
State ad interim: 


1. Charles Lee, Attorney General. served for about 3 
weeks in May-June 1800. 


2. He was immediately followed by John Marshall. Chief 
Justice, who was also Secretary of State ad interim for about 
3 weeks. Marshall then became Secretary of State. 


3. After Marshall’s period of service as Secretary. At- 
torney General Levi Lincoln served for almost 2 months in 
1801 as Secretary ad interim. 


4. Secretary of War James Monroe served as Secretary 
of State ad interim for 5 months in 1814-15 and then be- 
came Secretary of State. 

5. In 1817 Attorney General Richard Rush was Secre- 
tary of State ad interim from March 10 to September 22, 
almost 2 weeks longer than the legal maximum of 6 months. 
John Quincy Adams had been commissioned as Secretary of 
State on March 5, 1817, but did not enter upon his duties 
until September 22, after returning from London. 

6. Attorney General Hugh S. Legaré served as Secretary 
of State ad interim for several weeks in May-June 1843, be- 
came ill. and died in office. 

7. In June-July of the same year, Secretary of the Navy 
Abel P. Upshur was Secretary of State ad interim and was 
then commissioned as Secretary. 

8. Nine years later, in October-November 1852, Secre- 
tary of War Charles M. Conrad served as Secretary of State 
ad interim for about 2 weeks. 

On twelve occasions before the 2-day ascension of Doc 
Matthews, a career official of the Department of State served 
as Secretary ad interim. These officials were Chief Clerks 
John Graham (1817), Daniel Brent (1825), Jacob L. 
Martin (1841), and William Hunter. Jr. (1853 and 1860); 
Assistant Secretaries William F. Wharton (1892 and 1893) 
and Francis B. Loomis (1905); Second Assistant Secretary 
Alvey A. Adee (1898); Counselor Robert Lansing (1915); 
and Under Secretaries Frank Lyon Polk (1920) and Joseph 
C. Grew (1945). 

In only one case was an individual outside the Govern- 
ment designated as Secretary of State ad interim. After 
Henry Clay had resigned on March 3, 1829, the new Presi- 
dent. Andrew Jackson, appointed James A. Hamilton, of 
New York, as Secretary of State ad interim. Hamilton 
served from March 4 to March 27. Martin Van Buren, the 
new Secretary, was commissioned on March 28. 

Of the Secretaries of State ad interim who were holding 
official positions outside the Department at the time of their 
designation, four (Pickering, Marshall, Monroe. and Up- 
shur) became full-fledged Secretaries of State. Of the 

(Continued on page 50) 


Research is a natural for William Gerber who is head of the special 
studies section of the Historical Policy Research Division in the Depart- 
ment. He has been associated with the division or its antecedents 
since 1930. 
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EFFICIENCY, REPORT 


DERAL EMPLOYMENT 


By Grant G. HILLIKER 


; 

| The-place of administration, or management, in American 
foreign affairs has been a subject of controversy, I suppose, 


ever since’ our greatly intensified concern with world events’ 


‘began to.be reflected in a larger State Department. and 
Foreign Service. Like Mr.-Penfield, I have felt that the 
\JounNAL ought to be more fully used for unofficial discus- 
sion of’ professional problems such -as those presented in 
his recent article, and in the one. by Richard Stephens in 
the January issue. Hence the following comments. on’ the 
general problem of management and on’a specific example 
which is of real significance to. the’ Foreign Service. 

In foreign’ affairs, as in business, the boss of a small 
outfit can easily discharge the functions of timekeeper, 
purchasing agent, cashier, etc. in addition to “getting the 
job done’’—whether it be cutting timber, making shoelaces, 
or selling groceries. As his business grows, he finds his 
energies becoming so thinly spread that he must hire “white 
cbllar” helpers snd delegate them such duties as timekeeper, 
cashier, etc., Eventually he even needs someone to assume 
direct supervision over this administrative staff, and he 
takes on a vice- “president to manage the “housekeeping”’ in 
order that he ‘can give his own time more fully to problems 
of turning out the firm’s product. As he establishes a num- 
ber-of branch plants and offices, the difficulties of manage- 
ment multiply. 


Much the same process has occurred in foreign affairs i ine 


a very short span of years. Our “branch manager” in Genoa 
can no longer expect,as he once might have, that his plea 
for the assignment of.a»Vice Consul will actually come 
personally to the attention of the “Secstate” to whom it is 
addressed. Yet he, and many of his fellow-officers—who can 
perhaps recall having been messenger. janitor. code clerk. 
translator, typist and Vice Consul-in-charge rolled into one 
—may wonder at times whether the administrators are tak- 
ing over the Department and the Foreign Service. Re- 
flection on his own present problems should convince him 
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directly on the main tasks. 


\GEMENT 


Means to 


YOU 


that administration is not an invented function, but merely 
one of the finer divisions of labor demanded by the growth 
of the job-to-be-done. 

We in “substantive” work tend to think that the only real- 
ly necessary functions in foreign affairs are those bearing 
But policies are rarely a 
executing, passports and protection are merely the end-prod- 


-ucts.-of interviews and investigations, reporting is seldom 


successful without persistent expediture of manpower in the 
right place at the right time. In short, no Ambassador can 
do the complex job expected of him these days without the 
optimum number of eyes, hands, feet and brains; adequate 
supplies; and the requisite grants of authority to incur ex- 
penses and assume commitments. It’s a problem of logistics, 
almost. 

Not only is good iethdetration an essential ingredient 
of successful foreign relations. It can also be a powertal 
personal factor which, in \ various respects and degrees. 
renders Foreign Service life attractive or frustrating to 
representative, able Americans. In its most obvious aspects. 
administration may mean a decent building to live or work 
in, knowing (literally) where next month’s groceries will 
come from, getting paid on-time. etc. In subtler ways. it 
often spells the-difference between filling a challenging and 


_necessary job, or merely marking time with no profit to 
yourself or the Government. 


It is time wasted, therefore, to argue the necessity of 
administration. or its broader form—management—in for- 
eign affairs. The significant questions are whether. in 
specific instances, the conduct of foreign relations is made 
less effective by management that may be inadequate, ex- 
cessive or improperly organized. I should like to consider 
one example of the organizational problem, which is of gen- 
eral interest and basic importance. 

A dominant purpose of the Departmental reorganization 
of 1949, based on proposals of the Hoover Commission, was 
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to draw together in each of the four regional bureaus! as 
much as possible of the “human machinery” needed for the 
execution of foreign policy on a fairly self-sufficient basis in 
each area. The bureaus replaced an arrangement in which 
each geographical area was covered by three parallel sys- 
tems (political, economic and public affairs) with little 
connection except at the top and at overseas posts. The 
post-1949 bureaus are “line” organizations, each directed 
by an Assistant Secretary whose position has been compared 
to that of “operating vice president” or (in military 
analogy) a theater commander. They are supported by a 
“staff” in the rest of the Department, composed of functional 
specialists in trade, finance, transportation, etc. 

The field of administration was one of the few in which 
the 1949 reorganization was not carried all the way to its 
logical conclusion. Although changes have been made since 
1949 to extend de-centralization (e.g., in budget preparation 
and post expenditures) to the bureaus, the function of 
Foreign Service personnel management has remained es- 
sentially centralized. 

Bureau Concept 

Without examining the pros and cons of that decision, 
let us look at it in relation to the bureau concept of De- 
partmental organization. It can hardly be denied that, 
whatever the advantages of centralized personnel manage- 
ment, it detracts from the ability of the regional bureaus 
to apply the human “tools” to the jobs they are responsible 
for doing. Some recognition of this fact was given in the 
practical arrangement that came out of the reorganization, 
giving the bureaus a direct voice in personnel policies and 
decisions. Bureau representation on the Board of the 
Foreign Service and the Appointments and Assignments 
Board was reinforced, at least in day-to-day operations, by 
informal, advance consultation and “clearing” between area 
officers of Foreign Service Personnel (FP) and the re- 
spective “staffing management” officers in the regional 
bureaus. This relationship is ineffective for several reasons. 

The typical pattern by which the division of responsibili- 
ties between FP and the bureaus occurs involves primary or 
“action” responsibility for FP in most personnel operations 
(recruitment, appointment, assignment, etc.), subject to 
advice, consultation, or “post-audit” by the regional bureaus 
concerned. Each party (including interested functional of- 
fices and agencies) lays claim to a legitimate interest in 
almost every step in the process. The bureaus exert an 
influence on many matters which are not directly connected 
with their primary task of conducting foreign relations. 
FP, on the other hand, is charged with executing decisions 
such as transfers within an area, which are often of direct 
concern only to the bureau requesting the action. Indicative 
of the lack of definition of proper functions are the instances 
in which FP speaks with authority about the job to be done 
at a particular post, or a bureau finds itself championing 
an individual’s career development. 

Under such an arrangement, the disagreements which 
inevitably arise over operating policies and individual cases 
are difficult to resolve. If either FP or a bureau believes 
that a fundamental point is at issue, the tendency is toward 
stalemate which, if all expedients fail, must be appealed to 
the highest administrative levels. Though relatively few, 


1EUR, ARA, NEA and FE. The Bureau of German Affairs 
(GER) was not expected to be permanent. 
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such cases consume valuable time of officials who have none 
to spare from their other duties. And even at the “technical” 
levels, individual cases take a great deal of time which 
should be devoted to broader problems of policy and super- 
vision. 

One obvious solution to this organizational problem would 
be a reversal of the FP-bureau relationship, by which the 
latter would be given the role of leadership and initiative 
and probably the “paper work” as well. I doubt whether 
this arrangement would relieve the problems mentioned 
above. If both FP and the bureaus continued to share re- 
sponsibilities at each step in the personnel process, the un- 
certainties and lengthy appeals could be expected to con- 
tinue. The fault lies not just with where the responsibilities 
are assigned, but also with how it is done. In looking for 
possible improvements we might re-examine the factors con- 
ditioning the typical personnel decision—the transfer. 
Transfers not only comprise the bulk of all personnel actions, 
they are also the actions which attract the most general 
interest from FP, the bureaus and other offices and agencies. 

Many factors go to make up the transfer decision, but 
perhaps they all fall into either of two categories. The 
first relates to the requirements of a particular job; the 
second, the welfare of the person who does the job. Nar- 
rowly conceived, the former is merely a job description and 
the latter a list of personal considerations. At the other ex- 
treme, they are respectively, the conduct of foreign relations 
and the determination of personnel policy. 

Viewed thus, it is obvious that the first category, i.e., 
operating considerations, should be principally the job of 
the regional bureaus, while the personnel considerations 
should be left to FP. We would then have dropped the 
arduous task of trying to split this banana down the center, 
and have adopted the simpler approach of slicing it. In 
practice, this would mean that recruiting would certainly 
continue to be done centrally, and FP would have the main 
responsibility for such actions as allocation of personnel by 
areas, transfers of personnel from one area to another, pro- 
motion, training and separation. It might also coordinate 
performance measurement and personnel services, in ad- 
dition to working out overall policy and obtaining com- 
pliance therewith. Most of FP’s area officers could be trans- 
ferred to the regional bureaus for work of an operating 
nature, consisting mainly of assignments and _ transfers 
within the area. 

Two Considerations 

The core of this system would be the concept that con- 
siderations controlling the assignments of personnel divide 
naturally into two phases. As implied above, the first would 
take the form of quarterly or semi-annual “allocations” of 
personnel to each area for stated periods. The numbers and 
classes of persons allotted to each regional bureau would 
be based on their predetermined needs in excess of personnel 
already available for the forthcoming period. The periods 
might run for two or four years, but once determined should 


only rarely be shortened. In the second phase each regional 
(Continued on page 58) 


Wisconsin born Grant G. Hilliker joined the Department in 1946. He 
became an FSO in 1947, and was assigned as VC at Naples. Two years 
later he was VC and 3rd Secretary at Stockholm. He resigned in 1950 
and re-entered the Department where he is at present the Swedish 
desk officer. 
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Non Objective Reporting 
And All That 


By Don Boyp 


There are those in the Department of State who view 
with apprehension announcements of widespread reorganiza- 
tion and reform within this branch of public service. The 
most enlightened of them! will readily admit the need for 
periodic review and correction of outmoded practices. But 
only too often we have seen the very traditions of the Serv- 
ice being torn apart by efficiency experts. 

In the interest of preserving the American Foreign Serv- 
ice officer and employee, it behooves us to reexamine these 
traditions and to study their historical birthpangs. With the 
consequent understanding, we feel sure that the glow of 
esprit de corps that surrounds the Service will permeate 
even the reformer, and that the past efforts of Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers will not have been in vain. 

One of the most recent charges against Foreign Service 
officers seems to be concerned with a supposed affinity, on 
their part, for non-objective reporting. Rule out this charge 
. against the Service, however, and you strike at the founda- 
tions of Departmeatal procedures. 

Anonymity and pseudonymity have, since the days of 
Ben Franklin? and John Quincy Adams,* been recognized 
as the only protection against biased and erroneous criti- 
cism. Franklin wrote in 1782 (while in Paris endeavoring 
to end the Revolutionary War): “So the blessing promised 
to peacemakers, I fancy, relates to the next world, for in 
this they seem to have a greater chance of being cursed.” 
He added “in the multitude of counsellors there is safety,” 
and “if they commit a fault in counselling the blame does 
not fall on one or a few but is divided among many.” 

John Q. Adams has been credited* with bringing 
pseudonymity into Departmental traditions. In his day an 
aspirant for public acclaim submitted columns to the press 
to test his powers and popularity but protected himself 
against failure by the use of pseudonyms. If the response 
of the public was not satisfactory the writer would with- 
hold his identity from his friends and try another cause 
with a new pseudonym. John Quincy was at different times 
“Publicola,” ‘“Menander.” then “Marcellus.” 

Today this tradition of anonymity and pseudonymity as 
a protection against charges of non-objective reporting have 
reached their logical conclusion in Departmental mores. 
Today each despatch and report is accredited to at least 
twelve individuals i.e.: PGBLOCKINS:  JBCORKINS: 
TDYuhoodi: KCB: ETZ/le (ete.) 

Another charge recently leveled against the Service is 
that of wilful mishandling of public funds. This we re- 


1See Hoover Report and Washington Confidential. 
*See Saturday Evening Post. 

3Called “Squinty” by British Minister Bagot. 
4Not by Russia. 
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pudiate. Penury has long been the pride of the Service. As 
Secretary of State, J. Q. Adams started with an annual 
salary of $3,500. Lord Castlereagh, Adam’s opposite number 
in Britain, averaged $72,000 per year for ten years. A 
grateful nation in 1819 raised Adams’ salary to $6,000.! 
At this time the entire staff of the Secretary consisted of a 
chief clerk, Daniel Brent? and seven assistant clerks. 

To insure further against serving the public for private 
gain, Adams emphasized the Constitution prohibition 
against acceptance of gifts from foreign sovereigns, until 
that time a prime source of capital gain. England custo- 
marily gave 1,000 pounds to an ambassador upon termi- 


"Foreign influence’ brought about recommendations for recalls home 
to "new temper" our representatives abroad. 


nation of his mission, to a minister 500 pounds. Lord 
Castlereagh while negotiating for Britain in Vienna and 
Paris received twenty-four snuffboxes, each worth over 1,000 
pounds sterling, besides other articles. 

The injunction of Adams was reinforced by Circular In- 
struction, January 6, 1934, and by the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946. 

Another charge leveled at the Service by critics at home 
(not having on hand the health records* of employees in- 
volved) is that the State Department service is misused to 
provide gratis vacations to exotic areas of the world. Home 
leave and transfer regulations stem from a need felt even 
by our forefathers. Dr. Ben Franklin’s grandson, William 
Temple Franklin, went as a boy with the Doctor to Paris 
and stayed so long that he became dandified. He led a cat* 
around by a ribbon. John Q. Adams recommended that 
every American who had been abroad five or six years go 
home awhile to be “new tempered.” 

Home leave was made mandatory and very temporary to 
avoid the alternate hazards of becoming “Americanized.” 


1Since raised to put the Secretary on an equal economic level with 
the average second baseman of a big league baseball team. 

2Brent rented his home in Washington to Adams for a time to 
reduce expenses for both men. 

3See Dysentery, amoebic. 

4Named Frou-Frou. 
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By D. H. Rosinson 


“Please telegraph estimate of volume and value tung oil 
production Paraguay 1950.” So read a State Department 
cable to Asuncion, capitol of Paraguay. The reply from our 
Embassy, dated the next day, read as follows. “Best avail- 
able production data tung oil in metric tons for 1950 is 
1,620. Estimate value, f.o.b. Buenos Aires, $1,000,000.” 
Behind these words is the story of a multi-million dollar 
industry that sprang from a few seeds. 

In 1928 John B. Faust, Officer in the Foreign Service 
of the United States, had just been appointed Vice Consul 
to Asuncion. He was new in the Service, having served 
only one year in Buenos Aires. In Buenos Aires he had 
written many letters to the Rural Society of Argentina on 
the possibility of introducing the tung tree in that country. 
Faust knew that in the United States considerable effort 
was being made by the paint and varnish companies to 
break the Chinese tung oil monopoly. He also knew the new 
tung tree was not flourishing in America, and that the 
Company sponsoring its development, the American Tung 
Oil Corporation. would welcome another source of supply. 
Nothing came of his efforts, however. The Argentine Rural 
Society had other things to think about than the schemes of a 
young American Vice Consul. Soon after. Faust was trans- 
ferred to Asuncion. 

In Paraguay the tung tree was unknown. Faust was quiet 
for a while. He was alone in the Consulate as Vice Consul 
in charge and busied himself at running the office. Then 
the old urge began to crop up. He began to call on govern- 
ment officials. He tried to tell them about tung oil, said 
it was the most valuable drying oil known to commerce. 
He told them that in 1927 American paint and varnish 
companies bought from China more than ten million dollars 
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worth of this product. Why should all this be a monopoh 
of China? 

But, just as in the Argentine, Faust got nowhere. The 
government officials to whom he went were either too busy 
or too bored. He decided there was only one thing to do. 
To demonstrate by example. He would grow the trees hin: 
self. 

Faust wrote a friend at the Tung Oil Corporation ané 
asked him to send down a few seeds. The friend wa: 
amused but he sent the seeds. That was a beginning but 
now where to plant them. He had no land of his own 
There was only one place. The Consulate garden. He knev 
it was somewhat unorthodox but since the Consular regu: 
lations didn’t specifically forbid the planting of tung tree 
in Consulate gardens, he went ahead and planted them oi 
the afternoon of December 31, 1928. 

Every evening after that, when Faust finished his consulai 
chores for the day . . . interviewing Paraguayan visa ap 
plicants, registering the births of American children bom 
in the district, the hundred and one jobs that consular oil 
ficers do . . . he would hurry into the garden. Here li 
would cultivate and water the young seedlings. Only a fe' 
of the seeds were to survive the first year. Some were eate!, 
by ants. Some, set back by the reverse of seasons betwee! 
the northern and southern hemispheres. did not germinat 
at all. Faust had to send for more and more seeds. Finalli 

(Continued on page 60) 


Donald H. Robinson, author of "The Consul and The Coffin'’ appearit’ 
in the December 1952 Journal resigned from the FS in 1934 to writ 
The years between 1935-1945 and 1946-1949 were spent in this ¢ 
deavor, part of them while in the Army overseas. He re-joined * 
FS in 1949 and is currently assigned to the Dept. "From a Consulé’ 
Garden" is reprinted from La Hacienda, New York. : 
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EDITORIALS 


WHAT GOES ON 


“What goes on here?” is the theme which currently domi- 
nates conversation between returning field men and their 
co-workers in the Department. It is a logical question. To 
those who are not familiar with the day-to-day interplay of 
forces on the present Washington scene, the principal de- 
velopments and decisions appear in stark conflict with earlier 
efforts and conclusions. Word comes that the Selection 
Boards’ recommendations are deferred for yet another se- 
curity check and that the Department is unable to assign to 
the field appointees under Section 517, the heart of the much 
discussed amalgamation program. Telegrams order _per- 
sonnel cuts and office closures. Rumors include the possible 
lopping off of the Voice of America and other information 
activities of the Department, the divestment of its responsi- 
bilities for foreign economic affairs and possibly an inde- 
pendent status for the Technical Cooperation Administration. 

As the Executive and Legislative branches work out their 
relationships under the new administration, the Depart- 
ment is frequently caught in the cross-fire, be it a question 
of our Ambassador to Moscow, negotiations regarding car- 
goes for Communist China, or the preservation of the treaty 
making power. 

“What goes on?” It is a proper question but the answer 
requires background to provide rationale to superficially 
bewildering actions. 

The Secretary of State cannot single-handedly discharge 
his appointed tasks nor carry on the policies of the new 
administration. He has solidly and publicly affirmed his 
own confidence in the Foreign Service. He needs a strong 
Department backed by all the support Congress and the 
public will give it. 

Unfortunately the popular standing of the Department 
and Foreign Service has declined. No agency which is re- 
sponsible for the complicated, costly and sometimes frus- 
trating business of foreign affairs in these trying times could 
hope to be really popular. Whatever mistakes have been 
made, this Department has had to suffer attacks of a particu- 
lar kind which have still further alienated public confidence. 

The first order of business, therefore. is to restore that 
confidence. 

The process of restoration apparently includes a period of 
travail and test, reorganization and_ financial retrenchment 
plus some kind of public shake-out of the organization. 
There is no purpose served by protesting that public confi- 
dence in the Department has been dissipated unnecessarily 
and for purposes inconsistent with the record and the stead- 
fastness of its personnel. The better course is to face up to 
the hard realization that many sectors of the public do not 
now hold in high esteem our government’s machinery for 
the conduct of foreign affairs, and to take steps to improve 
our status and thereby our effectiveness for the tasks be- 
fore us, 

There is clearly a community of interest between the 
leadership and those who ask, “What goes on?” 

The Service is prepared to give its loyal and professional 
best in achieving policy objectives and is fully aware of the 
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necessity for public confidence. The process employed to 
seek a restoration to grace can not be of its choosing, but 
if the process is to include a gladiatorial demonstration of 
endurance, and fidelity the Service can and will “take it.” 
We confidently expect, during the restoration, that it will 
discharge creditably and in full measure its part of the press- 
ing foreign relations responsibilities of the nation. 

We must have confidence that the end objective is being 
kept confidently in view, that the process will not be so 
prolonged as to debilitate the organization beyond its re- 
cuperative powers, and that sacrifices will not be made 
merely to attempt to satisfy certain vicarious appetites which 
may be found insatiable. . 


FIGURES 


We have seen headlines such as “Slash of 100,000 De- 
manded in Overseas Employees” and magazine titles such as 
“Our Billion Dollar Bureaucracy Overseas.” These phrases 
picture to the reader a vast empire overseas, presumably 
inhabited by employees of the State Department and its 
Foreign Service. If a demand that 100,000 be slashed is 
being made, the reader thinks, the total number of employees 
overseas must be huge. 

Fascinated by such headlines and titles, we recently spent 
a relaxed afternoon examining a Congressional report about 
overseas employees upon which at least one headline was 
based. For in the letter of transmittal we find the recom- 
mendation: . 

“I respectfully urge the Congress to take the necessary 
steps to immediately curtail certain useless and valueless 
activities and to insist on major organizational and man- 
agerial reforms. It is my conservative estimate that over 
100,000 persons can be removed from the United States 
payrolls within the next 12 months if this is done.” 

The report had been submitted following a Congressional 
examination of Federal activities and installations in Eu- 
rope. the Near East. and northern Africa. Pages 1 through 
10 covered the results of this first-hand investigation. The 
remainder of the 209 page report was a world-wide study 
made by the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service 
Commission completed several months before the Congress- 
men went overseas. The letter of transmittal from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and Civil Service Commission to the 
Chairman said, “There are now approximately 167,000 
Federal employees (88,000 United States citizens and 79,000 
locally employed non-citizens) working outside of the 
United States to carry on these activities. Of this total 76,000 
employees are in the territories and possessions and 91,000 
are in foreign countries.” 

Turning to the statistical summary at the end of the re- 
port we noted that “approximately 65 per cent of all over- 
seas personnel are in the employ of the military depart- 
ments.” 

It did not initially occur to us that our defense effort was 
so importantly implicated in the recommended slash. Further, 
not being aware that 48% of the number of United States 
employees overseas are locally employed non-citizens, we 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Service 


Left: Miss Shirley Thorpe, sec- 
retary, receives from Ambassa- 
dor Myron M. Cowen the 
bronze Foreign Service insig- 
nia denoting ten years of serv- 
ice in a recent ceremony in 
Brussels. 


Below: Elizabeth Ketcham, director of library activities in Sweden, 

shows Francis H. Styles some of the publications in the new 3,000 

| volume library recently opened in Gotebora, Sweden. 


At a monthly reception for new arrivals, Ambassador to Japan, Rober 
additions to the Embassy. Photographed above, from I. to r.: Ailee 
Murphy, Aloha Baguley, Frances Picklo, Alma Lillian Hall. 


Below: Just prior to a banquet to which some two hundred and ff 
Prince Saud ibn Abdul Aziz held a Majlis in Hamilton House, in D 
Consul General Max Bishop and Aramco President, R. L. Keyes. 


Below: Ambassador to Austria, Llewellyn E. Thompson awarding Mary 
Jane Porter, Deputy Communication Supervisor, a certificate and pin 
for her 30 years of service in the Foreign Service at a ceremony in 
his office in Vienna. 


Right: Consul General Mont- 
gomery H. Colladay pays an 
official call on Vice Admiral 
John H. Cassady, aboard the 
USS Columbus during the 
recent visit of the Sixth Fleet 
to Barcelona, Spain. 


The Honorary Fire Chief of Toronto, Consul General George J. Haering poses in front of the 
firehouse with Fire Chief Joseph Waterman. 


Robert Murphy greets a group of feminine 
Aileen Brolly, Mary A. Beebe, Ambassador 


d fifty people had been invited, Crown 
in Dhahran. Photographed with him are 
. 
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NEWS from the DEPARTMENT 


CB 


, a By Lois Perry Jones 


SECRETARY DULLES’ STAND REGARDING 
THE CAREER FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Secretary of State’s speech of April 18 included 
the following defense of the career Foreign Service: 


“We are fortunate in having a body of Foreign Serv- 
ice career men and women who can be the main reliance 
of the President and myself. They are a permanent and 
non-political part of Government. They became such 
under the Rogers Act, enacted by a Republican Con- 
gress during the administration of President Coolidge 
and Secretary Hughes. 


“There is a tendency in some quarters to feel that 
confidence cannot be placed in these career officials be- 
cause in the past, as was their duty, they served under 
Democrat Presidents and Democrat Secretaries of State. 
It is, however, easier than most think for our career 
Foreign Service men and women to adapt themselves to 
new Republican leadership. Like career soldiers, For- 
eign Service officers respect and welcome high-level 
policy direction such as they are getting under President 
Eisenhower. They are, with rare exceptions, a splendid 
and patriotic group of men and women, with a fine 
tradition. They are experts, trained to analyze and in- 
terpret foreign conditions and to carry out designated 
missions, usually of delicacy, sometimes of danger. Just 
as the nation depends, for defense purposes, on the 
graduates of our military and naval academies, so the 
nation, for foreign services, depends on our career 
diplomats. 


“Our people here at home, our friends abroad and 
our enemies abroad can know that we have not only 
strong foreign policies but that we are rapidly molding 
an organization which will be secure and which will be 
efficient in action.” 


Bohlen Debate 


During the course of the Senatorial debate over the con- 
firmation of CHARLES E. BOHLEN as Ambassador to Russia 
the following statements were made: 


Sen. Wiley: “The American people are obviously not im- 
pressed by the argument that service under the previous 
administration automatically disqualifies one for service 
under the present administration. They gave an overwhelm- 
ing majority of their votes last November to a man who 
had served with great distinction in positions of high re- 
sponsibility. . . . Obviously we could never have a career 
service if we insisted upon changing it with every adminis- 
tration.” 

Sen. McCarthy: “1 would not favor any committee ever 
trying to force a man to submit himself to it (the lie detec- 
tor); but in this case if he wants to do it, he could be 
allowed to do it... . If he had someone operate the poly- 
graph in whom he had confidence, and if after he submitted 
to the test the result showed that the security information 
was false, so far as I am concerned I would be satisfied 
with that aspect of the case.” 


Sen. Smith of New Jersey: “If, on all the facts, the Sec- 
retary of State and the President of the United States come 
to the conclusion that an individual is not a security or 
loyalty risk, I would question any position taken to the 
effect that a security officer, or anyone else, would or should 
have a higher authority.” 
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Sen. Flanders: “It has seemed to me, in my confused and 
muddled brain, that we have on trial here a Republican 
Secretary of State, and, by inference, a Republican Presi- 
dent. I should like to suggest that the Republican junior 
Senator from Wisconsin give this administration a chance 
and put the responsibility on it. That is my suggestion.” 

Sen. Morse: “. . . it is also important that in our exercise 
of the advice-and-consent clause of the Constitution, as a 
Senate, we follow a course of action that will send to Mos- 
cow a strong Ambassador, not one who, in large measure, 
we have destroyed before we send him there.” 

Sen. Taft: “1 could not find in the summary testimony 
anything which seemed to me to’ raise even a prima facie 
case or to supply any prima facie evidence that Mr. Bohlen 
had in any way ever done anything which would make him 
a bad security risk.” 

Sen. Sparkman: “There was nothing (in the summary) 
which in my judgment would cause any reasonable person 
to conclude that a suspicion had been raised. There was 
not a single instance of a charge against Mr. Bohlen, or 
any incident which could be cited against him.” 

Sen. McCarran: “Mr. President, I say, frankly, that raw 
files are turned over. They are turned over to the chairman 
of the committee having a nomination in hand. I have had 
dozens of them in my possession and have taken them home 
and have used them for Sunday reading.” 

Sen. Bridges: “I opposed Dean Acheson because I felt 
his conduct of foreign affairs would injure the United 
States. It would be incredible for me to support his lieu- 
tenant, Charles E. Bohlen, for a vital post in a new Republi- 
can administration. . . . Neither now nor earlier has Bohlen 
made any criticism of the Truman-Acheson course in the 
Far East, which has resulted in the Korean war and the loss 
of China. Like Acheson, he stood by his friend Alger Hiss, 
and he has gone along consistently with the Service- Vincent 
crew in the State Department.” 

Sen. Knowland: “lf we have so destroyed confidence in 
men who have been selected to hold high places in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, God help us; God help us if 
that is the basis upon which we have to operate.” 

Sen. Lehman: “. . . as | listened to the debate this after- 
noon, all the indignation which has been building up within 
me during the past weeks and months came out. What is 
happening today is incredible . . . from the Halls of Con- 
gress a poison has been spreading throughout our land .. . 
Mr. President, what has been attempted in the case of Mr. 
Bohlen is merely a pattern—the same pattern that has been 
followed against many other loyal, devoted, honest Ameri- 
cans. Some of them were thus attacked because they stood 
for progressive government . . . others were assaulted be- 
cause they were convenient victims who could not fight 
back; and still others because they had criticized the at- 
tackers, ... 

“It is about time the American people called a halt to the 
unfounded, unfair, and vicious attacks on loyal and de- 
voted men and women in this country, whether they be in 
public service or not.” 
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Clare Boothe Luce Robert D. Murphy 
Ambasador to Italy Assistant Secretary for 
: United Nations Affairs 


Appointments 


Lewis W. Douc Las, former Ambassador to Britain, was 
designated by President Eisenhower as head of a study 
group to re-examine the nation’s foreign economic policy 
and. recommend changes required to strengthen the free 
world. The assignment is a direct outgrowth of the finan- 


cial discussions with Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Richard A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Douctas MacArtuur II was confirmed as Counselor of 
the Department. Mr. MacArthur, who was most recently 
Counselor of Embassy in France for NATO, is a nephew of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and a son-in-law of former Vice- 
President Alben Barkley. 

WALTER S. RoBerTsoN, a Richmond, Virginia, investment 
banker, was confirmed as Assistant Secretary for Far East- 
ern Affairs. 

Nominated by the President and confirmed as Ambassador 
to Ireland was Wm. Howarp Tart. III. son of Senator 
Robert Taft of Ohio. 


Staff Corps Panels 


Three Staff Corps Review panels convened in March to 
rank, on the basis of their performance, all officers and 
employees in classes 2 through 10 and determine the cate- 
gory of positions in which each person is qualified to serve. 

Serving on Panel A are Bark V. WAsuBurn, Roy I. Kim- 
MEL, James J. MEADER, JoHN B. OCKELTREE, and Dr. Lots 
Bacon, of Agriculture. Panel B is composed of GRAHAM S. 
QuaTe, CarRoLL C. Parry, DALE E. Farrincer, Mary S. 
JoHNson and Perry J. STEVENSON, Department of Com- 
merce. On Panel C are Joun A. Bincu, H. Byrp, 
Rupert Prome, CHARLES M. Gerrity and ARTHUR L. GAM- 
son, Department of State. 


Department Budget 


Jerry Klutz’s column, “The Federal Diary,” stated that 
the Department’s revised budget calls for 1256 fewer jobs 
than were recommended in its original 1954 budget. In 
this estimate, jobs in Washington would be reduced by 559, 
and a cutback of 697 would be made in positions overseas. 
The Department cuts would be as follows: Special Assistant 
for Intelligence, 201; Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs, 68; Office of Personnel, 40; Office of Operating 
Facilities, 51; Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 58; 
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Douglas A. MacArthur II Lewis W. Douglas 
Counselor of the Department To head economic study 
group 


and Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, 22. Major 
cuts in overseas staffs would be: Bureau of European Af- 
fairs, 290; Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 133; Bureau 
of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs. 164; and 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, 67. 


State Legislative Relations 


RosBert ENGLIsH, former FSO and now a member of the 
State Legislature of New Hampshire, sent down to the 
Department.a copy of a concurrent resolution which re- 
cently passed the House 

The resolution invited the Department to select a few 
officers of the Foreign Service to go to Concord to observe 
the deliberations of the Legislature. The purpose of the 
invitation was two-fold: to give FSOs an opportunity to 
cbserve operations of state legislatures and thus increase 
their usefulness abroad, and to give legislators an oppor- 
tunity to increase their knowledge of foreign affairs. 


Personals 


News accounts laudatory of CHESTER BoWLEs marked his 
departure from New Delhi. Robert Trumbull, New Delhi 
correspondent of the New York Times, said, “The departure 
of Chester Bowles and his family tomorrow from the United 
States Embassy here will end a unique chapter in the 
diplomatic annals of this capital... . It is acknowledged 
that he gained an extraordinary grasp of a complicated 
nation and its problems in the short time he spent here. . . . 
The sum of his work, as shown in numerous newspaper com- 
ments . . . has been to bring relations between India and 
the United States to a new phase of understanding—on 
the Indian side, at least.” 

CuHarRLes P. ARNOT resigned as director of the Interna- 
tional Press Service shortly after he testified before the Sen- 
ate Permanent Investigating Subcommittee. Mr. Arnot re- 
signed for personal reasons and to give the new administra- 
tion a choice of its subordinates. He had been head of 
IPS since 1952. 

Orson TRUEWORTHY was selected by the Civil Service 
Commission to represent the Department in its annual 
career-development program for administrative officers. 

EveRARD KippER MEADE, JR., is the Department’s nomi- 
nee for the William A. Jump Memorial award for excellence 
in the field of public administration. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


EMERGENCY IN CUBA 


By R. S. ALFonzo 


It was shortly after three in the afternoon of December 
Ist, 1952, when the welfare-protection Vice Consul of the 
American Embassy in Havana lifted his telephone and 
winced under an almost incoherent barrage of excited 
Spanish. When he unscrambled the words they still made 
no sense. 

“How could an American be bitten by a rattlesnake in 
Cuba? You know there are positively no venomous snakes 
in the island.” 

“Si, senor! It makes no difference. In Cuba there are no 
venomous snakes but here in my hospital is an American 
who will die in two hours because of a rattlesnake bite he 
had at one o’clock—IN CUBA. You will do something, 
please.” 

“But, Doctor, be reasonable! The Embassy is not expert 
in these matters. In the hospital you can do something. 
You can inject serum.” 

“Aha! I can inject serum, you say. Santisima Virgen! 
And where is this serum? You will give me serum? For 
two hours my staff looks everywhere in town for serum. 
There is in Cuba no snake serum. So you will please be re- 
sponsible to save the life of your national.” 

This, decided the protection officer, would be a suitable 
matter for consultation. Asking the doctor to hold the line 
he went to the office of the Consul General. The latter, being 
a serious man, said nothing while listening to the remarks 
of the Vice Consul. The ensuing few seconds of silence was 
emphasized by the Consul General’s pained expression. He 
then reached for the telephone, dialed the number of the 
Naval Attaché and said, “Captain, how soon can you have 
a plane warming up in Key West to fly here?” 

“How soon do you have to have it?” 

“We need it now, this minute, or sooner.” 

The Naval Attaché did not quibble. “Hang on,” he said. 
Within two minutes he returned with word that a plane 
could take off in a quarter-hour. “What do I tell my boys 
over there?” 

“Tell them to bring us some rattlesnake bite serum. From 
the Navy dispensary. Right away. An American was struck 
here at one o'clock by a very big snake. The man will die 
soon if we can’t get serum.” 

“Are you kidding?” 

“All I know,” said the Consul General wearily, “is what 
my Vice Consul tells me—and he’d better be right!” 

On this note the protection officer returned to his tele- 
phone. He told the doctor a Navy plane would land with 
serum at the Havana military air field in forty minutes. The 
doctor agreed to have an ambulance or fast hospital car with 
siren at the field to meet the plane. 

Serum, landed by the Navy plane at half-past four and 
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taken from the pilot as the wheels ceased rolling, was admin- 
istered to the dying man fifteen minutes later. The treat- 
ment had been made available in time—by minutes, only. 

These are the true circumstances of the consular welfare 
case of Lee Houston, of Tampa, Florida, who is alive and 
well today. Mr. Houston’s life was saved by effective action 
of the United States consular officers undertaken with the 
splendid and immediate cooperation of the United States 
Navy. Mr. Houston, a professional snake exhibitor, had 
brought his collection to Havana to exhibit under contract 
at a local amusement park. He had been struck by one of 
his dangerous wards just after arrival and while in the 
process of clearing the snakes through Cuban customs at 
the airport. 


MANILA 


OK Belgrade! And Manila’s congratulations to all of 
your new married couples. Manila had eleven weddings 
during the year and although 1953 is only 20 days old at 
this writing we've already had three marriages and three 
other announcements. Recruitment please note. 

The last weeks of the old year were exciting ones. The 
$14 foot python that was killed inside the Chancery Com- 
pound provided party chatter for days. We were, we thought, 
justifiably proud of such a sizeable snake until Cebu came 
through with one that was 13 feet long. We've since been 
told that they were both just babies. (Recruitment note: 
pythons aren't really dangerous at all, run when they’re en- 


A corner of the art show salesroom that netted, with other sales 


$2200 for ECHO. 


countered by a human being, and usually facilitate capture 
by eating a live chicken and then immediately falling asleep 
until someone comes along and smashes in their heads. Since 
the discovery of this one you’d be surprised how many 
people have become interested in poultry raising. ) 

The annual Christmas party was held in the Ballroom on 
December 22nd at which time Deputy Chief of Mission 
Wit S. B. Lacy made the presentation of honor awards 
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to seven local employees. Most outstanding contribution to 
the Christmas party was the performance of the Glee Club 
composed of staff members trained and conducted by Cour- 
IER SUPERVISOR HERBERT LEE. 

The Embassy has been greatly encouraged by the re- 
sponse to its story about ECHO, the employees’ cooperative 
health organization, which was published in the September 
issue of the JOURNAL. Requests for information as to its or- 
ganization, policies, etc., have been made by Cairo, Mexico 
City and New Delhi, all of whom are interested in organizing 
a health insurance plan for their posts. If there are other 
Missions interested in ECHO, please do not hesitate to let 
us hear from you. We will be delighted to give you all the 
help we can. We think it would be a great thing if ECHO 
could help local employees throughout the world as it has 
helped those in Manila. 


A local employee obtains expert dental care in ECHO’s new dental 
clinic. 


The latest news about ECHO is that the Dental Clinic was 
opened in mid-October and is now operating on a full-time 
basis. This was made possible largely by the success of the 
mid-December rummage-toy-art-bake-plant-etc. sale which 
was managed with such competency by EILEEN Connor. The 
sale raised over $2200 which will go a long way towards 
making ECHO financially independent. 

Work groups from both organizations got together for 
months prior to the sale. They potted plants, repaired and 
painted old toys, knit pot holders and place mats, sewed 
doll clothes, repaired donated children’s clothing, made 
stuffed toys, constructed Philippine Christmas stars, mounted 
pictures, and in the later days, baked cookies. Some sur- 
prising and hitherto unsuspected talents were brought to 
light as well: Mrs. Ecpert WHITE is a born business man- 
ager; First SECRETARY DAN BRADDOCK is a first-rate car- 
penter and turned out more completed doll houses than any- 
one except the professional local carpenter; Harry Hupson 
wields a powerful paint brush. 

Most of these work parties were held in the Ballroom in 
the evenings—and were social events as well. If you weren’t 
particularly adept in whatever work was being done, you 
could tend bar, play the piano or otherwise entertain the 
workers. 


Margaret C. Shaffer 
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BELFAST 


The Consulate General recognizes achievement when it 
sees it and therefore compliments Oslo on its alleged record 
of 121 years combined service by four regular staff mem- 
bers, as reported in the February issue of the ForEIGN 
SERVICE JOURNAL. The matter might well have been 
dropped here except for the challenge. A rapid mental 
calculation indicated that Belfast could beat Oslo’s record 
by about 10 years, but alas, upon careful checking, this 
proved too optimistic. Our four most senior staff members 
could top the Oslo figure by only 7 years, 8 months and 15 
days, total continuous service to December 31, 1952. The 
four, Mr. FENtoN DRENNAN (33-2-4), Miss LecH BELL 
(32-3-0), Miss Lucy Morris (31-11-11) and Miss IRMA 
BELL (31-4-0) completed 128 years, 8 months and 15 days 
combined service as of that date. 

When our oldest “old timer,’ Mr. Drennan, came into 
the Service in 1919, President Wilson’s Secretary of State 
was Mr. Rosert Lansinc. Mr. Drennan remembers the 
time with a certain nostalgia as the office hours were then 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

While the competitive spirit is waxing keen, the Consu- 
late General throws out three additional challenges of its 
own. First, we defy any post to produce a family team with 
longer service than the three Bell sisters, Legh, Irma and 
Enid. They completed exactly 92 years on December 31, 
1952. Second, we think that our six senior employees, all 
regular staff with continuous service, have established an all- 
time record by virtue of their completion of 184 years, 11 
months and 15 days, or 30.8 years average. The formidable 
six, in addition to Mr. Drennan, the Bells and Miss Morris, 
includes Miss MARGARET CLARKE (27-10-0). Third, we 
challenge all comers to beat the over-all record of the 12 
“permanents” who comprise the local staff. Their length of 
service totalled exactly 214 years and 11 months as of 
December 31, 1952, nearly 18 years average. 

Regardless of whether all or any of these claims to fame 
will withstand the test of service-wide competition, the 
Consulate General is confident that no other post can better 
another type of record established by these staff people— 
the record of their unfailing loyalty and devotion to the 
United States during good times and bad. 

There has been considerable movement in Belfast’s officer 
personnel in the last few months. ConsuL GENERAL and 
Mrs. RALPH A. BoERNSTEIN departed February 16th to 
Washington, D. C. for a well-earned retirement and ConsuL 
GENERAL and Mrs. Epwarp ANDERSON have arrived from 
Antwerp to take over the office. Our Economic Officer, VICE 
ConsuL Etwyn F. Cuase, Jr., was transferred to Baghdad 
in November of 1952 and Vice Consut and Mrs. T. N. 
MetcaLr, Jr., have filled this gap. Vice Consut Rosert N. 
WELLMAN returned from home leave on March 3, and judg- 
ing from his sun-tan, of which we are all unashamedly 
jealous, it can only be deduced that he found the sun-bathed 
beaches of Florida to his liking. PAMELA Birp, wife of Con- 
suL H. Rew Birp, left from London February 14th on the 
S.S. Highland Brigade to visit her family in Brazil with 
their two daughters, DIANNE and Caro. This no doubt 
will suggest to the casual reader that Northern Ireland’s 
supply of sunshine is strictly rationed. Well, it is! 


H. Reid Bird 
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SINGAPORE 

New arrivals include ConsuL PHiLip CLock, and JACK 
JOHNSTONE; VicE CoNnsuLs JosEpH Bowers and Harry 
W. HEIKENEN and Rosamonp RoHLFF. WALTER OLSON 
arrived from Taipeh to replace Vice ConsuL STANLEY R. 
KippER while he is on home leave. 

MARGARET KATHERINE BEADLES returned to Malaya for a 
second tour of duty after a pleasant leave in her “Old 
Kentucky Home” followed by a brief tour of the Malayan 
desk in the Department. She was USIS Librarian in Singa- 
pore and now is Area Librarian for Malaya with head- 
quarters at Kuala Lumpur. 

Vice ConsuL Leo M. LINEHAN completed his tour and 
departed for the United States and a period of military duty 
in one of the armed services. 

The popular Army Liaison officer C. STEWART 
and his lady were guests at a long series of farewell parties 
before they departed for the States. Colonel Stewart has 
been assigned Chicago as his next post. His successor is 
RoBerT YORK. 

Robert J. Boylan 


TAIPET 


Karl L. Rankin tating the oath of office as Ambassador to China in 
Taipei, Formosa. Administering the oath is Vice Consul Lois J. Roork, 
the only lady Vice Consul in Free China. 


LIMA 

While personnel in many parts of the world were decorat- 
ing Christmas trees with the oft-expressed hope for a “white 
Xmas,” we decorated our respective trees with the thought 
of sleeping off the effects of the festivities on the beach in 
the summer sunshine. Even with all the good will toward 
our fellow men, I doubt whether any of us were successful 
in fully achieving the proper Xmas ambiente without seeing 
a falling snowflake or two. Wonder whether the budget 
somehow hasn’t provided for the distribution to tropical 
posts of a package of snowflakes per family through the 
frozen pouch. We’re not nostalgic; we just like snow. 

CouNSELOR OF Empassy and Mrs. WILLARD BARBER gave 
their annual delightful Embassy family dance before de- 
parting on home leave. After spending two months with his 
new grandson, Mr. BARBER will have collected sufficient ma- 
terial, we suspect, for a staff meeting or two on “Intelligence 
Quotients of the New Generation,” or “Let’s Lower the Age 
Requirements for Entrance into the Foreign Service.” 
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COUNSELOR OF EmBassy FoR EcoNoMIC AFFAIRS and 
Mrs. Georce Howarp retired from the Service after thirty 
years of devoted duty at a variety of posts. AMBASSADOR 
and Mrs. TirTMANN offered champagne cocktails in their 
honor; and we wish to reiterate to the Howarps the best 
wishes for continued success proffered by AMBASSADOR 
Tirrman then. Mr. and Mrs. Evcene Gitmore have re- 
cently arrived from the Department to replace the Howarps. 
They are accompanied by Mrs. Gilmore’s mother, Mrs. 
Downs. 

After five years of service in Lima where they were 
among the most popular Americans in Peruvian circles, 
CoMMERCIAL ATTACHE and Mrs. CHARLES BRIDGETT left 
for their new assignment in La Paz. 

AGRICULTURAL ATTACHE and Mrs. Roy WEsTLEY took up 
their duties in Pretoria, South Africa. and were replaced 
by Mr. and Mrs. Georce Day. 

Embassy Events: 

S/Set. Jack VaNnpDER WoupE, Embassy Marine Guard, 
was married to Morra O’CALLAHAN. 

Set. Gary YOUNG was married to Marta Brascui, Em- 
bassy switchboard operator. 

What with Scr. BRrAcoNE’s announced intentions to 
marry Patricia O’CALLAHAN, Moira’s sister, the Post Se- 
curity officer has been dividing his time between being 
secure, and processing marriage applications. 

What was first thought to be the whoosh of rockets, 
turned out upon investigation to be SECOND SECRETARY 
SANDY PRINGLE’S practicing with his blow gun, newly ac- 
quired from his trip to the jungles of Iquitos. 

Robert A. Hurwitch 


STUTTGART 

January is not the most inspiring month in which to re- 
port on Stuttgart. But the ice and fog which keep most of 
us confined to fairly restricted activities at this season at 
least have the advantage that they encourage us to write 
letters on Sunday afternoons instead of gadding about the 
beautiful South German countryside. 

Stuttgart. as many of our readers no doubt know, is a 
city, built in a Talkessel—a valley-bowl—in the rolling hill 
country of Southwest Germany. The original horse farm, or 
stud garden, from which the city takes its name, was laid 
out on flat land in the center of the bowl. The steep hillsides 
were no doubt covered in those days, as many of them still 
are, with vineyards. But as Stuttgart grew into an important 
city in the past century or so, it had no place to expand 
except up the surrounding slopes. 

The result is that members of the Consulate staff are most- 
ly living on steep hillsides and struggling to work and home 
again on streets which wind their way up and down hill in 
a series of loops and hairpin turns. In good weather, one 
can walk to work by going straight down the hillside to the 
Consulate, using several thousand steps in so doing. But it 
is a stiff climb to walk home at the end of the day’s work, 
and in January ice and snow make it perilous as well. 

But despite the slippery streets, few members of this Con- 
sulate would want to trade this pleasant city for any other in 
Germany. Although badly bombed during the war, and 
damaged some more in the fighting that took place when 
French and American troops took the city in 1945, Stuttgart 

(Continued on page 40) 
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any country, more Seagram’s V. O. is sold than any other brand. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 38) 


has made an astonishing recovery. All essential engineering 
works have been rebuilt, factories are once more in full op- 
eration, business is booming, and the opera, theater and 
other cultural activities are in full swing. There are still 
plenty of bombed-out buildings, but the energy and con- 
fidence of the hard-working Swabians are rapidly restoring 
the city to its pre-war appearance. 

Moreover, Stuttgart has become a more important place 
than it used to be. Once only the capital of Wuerttemberg, 
it has now become the Hauptstadt of the Southwest State 
recently formed by combining South Baden and Wuerttem- 
berg-Hohenzollern, in the French zone, with the American 
zone territories of Wuerttemberg and North Baden. The new 
entity, known as Baden-Wuerttemberg, has a population of 
between six and seven millions, and comprises a diversified 
region of mountains, forests, fertile valleys, rolling farms. 
vineyard-covered hillsides, and historic medieval towns con- 
verted in recent decades into thriving manufacturing com- 
munities. This economically and politically important area 
of Germany, with its astonishing variety of scenes and di- 
versity of activities, constitutes the Stuttgart Consular dis- 
trict. 

Despite the confusing line-up of names in the October 
Foreign Service List, which included several officers already 
departed and failed to name the new arrivals, Stuttgart has 
a normal slate of officers. Epwarp E. RIcE is Consul Gen- 
eral, having come on to this assignment directly from the 
National War College. DonaALD DuMont is Executive Officer, 
with responsibility also for political and economic reporting, 
and the undersigned heads the Public Affairs section. WIL- 
LIAM E. McENEANEY is Administrative Officer, and DONALD 
H. “Mike” Rosinson is the new chief of Consular Services. 
The new Consul General, PAO and Chief Consular Officer 
all arrived on the same day, September 4. 

Meanwhile, your correspondent has been creaking under 
the strain of simultaneously learning the details of a large 
Public Affairs operation, getting acquainted with a staff of 
175 people, and trying to bring his German up to a useful 
fluency. Since the Department has ordered him in recent 
weeks to both Bonn and Vienna for special duty on person- 
nel panels, there is evidently an impression somewhere that 
he isn’t busy. And just when he was hoping to start looking 
for that lazy, luxurious Foreign Service life he’d been read- 
ing about in the papers! 

Frank S. Hopkins 


CIUDAD TRUJILLO 

The U. S. Navy has kept all Embassy personnel on the 
run, especially AtracHé Howarp GILMER. Forty- 
nine ships are visiting at the rate of two or three every 
week-end. 

AMBASSADOR PHELPs has found time, despite the Navy. 
to visit the refugee colony at Sosua, endow three scholar- 
ships—one at the University of Santo Domingo and two at 
the Dominican-American Cultural Institute—present com- 
plete baseball equipment to five local sand-lot teams, and 
visit Santiago de los Caballeros, where he was featured 
speaker and guest of honor at a dinner of the Rotary Club. 

First Secretary Dick JoHNson and PusLic AFFAIRS 
Assistant Russ CHAMBERLAIN take local Nimrod honors— 
they’ve practically decimated the local wild guinea hen 
population. 

Consut Girvan (Pack-and-Unpack) TEALL is afflicted 
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American Ambassador Phelps Phelps congratulating Edmundo Cipriano 
Javier the winner of the Ambassador's essay contest, conducted among 
high school graduating students of the Dominican Republic who wished 
to attend college but could not afford it. Prize in the contest: one 
year's tuition and books at the University of Santo Domingo, con- 
tributed personally by Ambassador Phelps. 


with TM-itis. Slated for transfer for lo, these many months. 

SECOND SECRETARY STANLEY SLAVENS, when not spear 
fishing, is gathering one of the finest collections of conch 
shells in the Caribbean. He and his wife, JANE, go diving 
every weekend at Boca Chica. 

ALAN LESTER and wife, ELEANOR, were hosts at a “Bra- 
zilian Party” featuring Brazilian food, music, movies and 
language. Only those who had been to Brazil were eligible 
for invitations. 

SECOND SECRETARY LEE STULL is in avid correspondence 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. His gardening 
activities keep half the Embassy supplied with fresh vege- 
tables. 

USIS movie facilities have been made available every 
two weeks for screenings to Embassy personnel and their 
guests on the Chancery lawn. The movies alternate with 
Bingo as feature attractions at these bi-weekly parties. 

Vice-ConsuL WINIFRED ELLIs began the local leave exo- 
dus, flying to Cuba for a week. JACQUELINE SWINT was off to 
Puerto Rico for the holidays while Pao RicHarp Barr and 
wife, Epwina, flew to Haiti for a week’s rest. 

And a welcome to HELEN ELLIs, new Administrative 
Assistant. 


Richard M. Barr 
BREMEN 


On January 28th, through an invitation issued by the 
Deputy Land Commissioner for Land Niedersachsen, Colonel 
Piper, to ConsuL GENERAL Epwarp D. McLaucuti, fifteen 
members of the Consulate Staff (Americans and locals) ac- 
companied by Mrs. MARTHA Kaiser, wife of one of the off- 
cers at Bremen, went to Hannover to give a square dance ex- 
hibition for our British friends in exchange for an exhibition 
of scottish dances. There we were met by our hosts, British 
Land Commissioner Malcolm Henderson, Deputy Land 
Commissioner H. F. Piper, Brigadier Shacklock and Colonel 
McDermott. and were taken to their respective homes for 

(Continued on page 55) 
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VOA HEARING (from page 24) 


tions and’ answers between Senator 
Hlavaty. Jt concluded as follows: 
Mr. Hlavaty: In the first place, | was not employed on this 
broadcast. It was a volunteer effort. I was asked to do what 
I think was a service, to get a message to the people across 
the Iron Curtain with some possible risk to relatives that I 
still have there. 

Sen. McClellan: The people, the Congress, have a right to 
know what is the philosophy of the people used on VOA. 
Mr. Hlavaty: | am a loyal American. 

Sen. McClellen: That is your view and your statement. and 
it may be true. 

The witness was then excused, and the remainder of the 
morning was concerned with hearing witnesses testify re- 
garding the Vagabond project. the building and equipping 
of ships for broadcasting behind the Iron Curtain. Lewis 
J. McKessan, a former VOA engineer, told committee mem- 
bers that if the Voice officials had followed recommenda- 
tions for which they had asked, the ship programs could 
have attained twelve times the effectiveness of the present 
broadcasts. He estimated that the Voice of America had 
wasted $1,000,000 in preparing its first ship for broadcast- 
ing into Iron Curtain countries. 

Rear Admiral Alfred C. Richmond, assistant comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard, which was called in to man the 
broadcasting ship (the Courier), testified some $1.200.000 
had been saved through economy recommendations made 
at the shipyard where the ship had been overhauled and 
converted for its new mission. 

The testimony presented appeared to agree that the 
Courier, now stationed near the Island of Rhodes. in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, cost $2.600.000 after the economies 
affected by the Coast Guard were put into effect. Mr. Mc- 
Kessan contended that for $200,000 more the Voice could 
have got a ship twelve times as effective. 

At the close of Admiral Richmond’s testimony, the Chair- 
man dismissed a witness, who had been waiting to testify. 
until the following week. He apologized for having kept the 
witness waiting, stating that he (the Chairman) had a long- 
winded counsel. Mr. Hlavaty was asked to return for the 
afternoon session, to begin at 2:30 p.m. 

The first part of the session established the fact that 
Hlavaty worked for the army during the war off and on, 
helping construct examinations in mathematics; he was born 
in Czechoslovakia, then Austria-Hungary, and came to the 
states at fourteen. Mr. Hlavaty stated he had undertaken the 
broadcast to help the freedom of the Czech people. He pro- 
tested that he had not been asked (by the Subcommittee ) 
about the VOA. Senator Dirksen made a long explanation 
to the witness about what the Subcommittee was trying to 
do. He urged that as a patriotic American the witness an- 
swer the Subcommittee’s questions. Mr. Hlavaty stated he 
was sought out to appear on the VOA broadcast, and that 
he had not written the script he read but he checked it with 
his principal. Mr. Hlavaty also stated that he didn’t be- 
lieve citing of the Fifth Amendment was a confession of 
guilt, and continued by saying: 

“T think its a guaranty which particularly in difficult 
times it is important for Americans to cite. It puts the bur- 
den of proof on the accuser, not on the defender.” 

The witness was then questioned by the Chairman about 
whether he was aware that the American Labor Party, which 


McClellan and Mr. 


42 


broke away from the American Liberal Party, had been 
communist controlled. The witness stated he had heard it 
had that reputation. The Chairman responded that it was 
named officially by the Un-American Activities Committee. 
As the questioning of Mr. Hlavaty continued, he was given 
two slips of paper and asked to identify them. The first he 
recognized as his enrollment blank in the American Labor 
Party. 
The Chairman: And the other one? 
Mr. Hlavaty: This other one is not me, and I am very much 
disturbed by it. It is an enrollment blank signed by my wife 
in 1952. 
The Chairman: Mr. Hlavaty, have you attended meetings of 
the Communist Party or communist cells? 
Mr. Hlavaty: | must decline to answer that question on the 
ground of the fifth amendment. 
The Chairman: How many years have you taught school? 
Mr. Hlavaty: Twenty-four years. 
The Chairman: Twenty-four years, and your job as of to- 
day is what? 
Mr. Hlavaty: | am the Chairman of the Department of 
Mathematics in the Bronx High School. 
The Chairman: Have you ever attended any Communist 
Party or communist cell meetings which were attended by 
any of your students? 
Mr. Hlavaty: 1 must decline to answer that question. 
The Chcirman: Have you ever attempted to recruit any of 
your stucents for the Communist Party? 
Mr. Hlavaty: | am afraid I must decline to answer all such 
questions. That is not what I was brought down here for. 
I have a transcript of the broadcast | made and I would 
like to read it into the record. 
The Chairman: We know you read a broadcast over the air. 
Mr. Hlavaty. that was prepared by someone else. We have 
that and it will be made part of the record. What we are 
concerned with here is the rule which is in direct violation 
of Public Law 402, that law which provides that anyone who 
works for the Information program in any capacity must 
pass the loyalty test. Has anyone at the Voice ever asked 
you whether you were a member of the Communist Party? 
Mr. Hlavaty: No, sir. 
The Chairman: Would you be willing at this time to give us 
the names of those people who attended communist meetings 
or cell meetings with you? 
Mr. Hlavaty: 1 decline to answer. 
The Chairman: You regard the Communist movement as 
an international conspiracy, do you? 
Mr. Hlavaty: It is a matter of opinion. I agree with that 
statement, however. 
The Chairman: That being the situation, as an American. 
do you not think you have a duty to sit down and tell us 
all about your connections with the Communist Party and 
the people with whom you have been associated? 
Mr. Hlavaty: | am prepared to answer fully and truthfully 
all questions about the Voice of America. 
The Chairman: | have no more questions to ask. Are there 
any other questions? (The Chairman looks at other com- 
mittee members. ) 
Mr. Hlavaty: May | explain how I came to make this talk? 

After several exchanges between the Chairman and Sena- 
tor McClellan, Senator McClellan stated he believed the wit- 
ness should be permitted to tell how he happened to make 
the broadcast. Senator McClellan then said: 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ABANDONED. This Witte diesel engine, made by United MOUNTAIN OF IRON. Discovered in Venezuela by United 


States Steel, lay forgotten in jungle mud for five years. A States Steel mineralogists, Cerro Bolivar is literally a whole moun- 
missionary discovered it, cleaned off the dirt and grit, filled tain of high-quality iron ore. The development of this tremendous 
its tanks with fuel and water. It started on the first try, and source of precious mineral is part of United States Steel's effort to 
has been running ever since, generating electricity for irri- assure a continuing and expanding supply of steel to meet the 
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VOA HEARING (from page 42) 


“T think in view of the fact that the witness has been ques- 
tioned about his associations and his affiliations, with noth- 
ing else before the committee other than this, the assumption 
might be that in this broadcast there was something that 
favored communism or indicated that maybe he was fol- 
lowing the party line or something.” 

The Chairman: Mr. McClellan, the witness has been noti- 
fied that he has the right to make any statement he cares 
to. He can do that. 

Mr. Hlavaty: Thank you very much. . . First I would like 


_ to explain how I came to make this broadcast. I spoke to 


one of our World Literature classes about Czeck and Slovak 
literature. It happens that one of the students in our school 
is the daughter of the head of the Czeck desk in VOA and 
she told her family about it. The mother came to the school 
and asked me if I would take part in a broadcast and an- 
swer interview questions. The broadcast was for the “This 
is America” series, and was concerned with our school. 
which was chosen as a particularly good aspect of education 
in New York City. I asked the principal. should I take part 
in it. He said yes, and I went to the studio. There was a 
long introduction about the school, and then I was ques- 
tioned about the school in the Slovak language. Actually, 
the program was recorded and then broadcast a few days 
later. There was a very interesting consequence after that. 
It developed a friend of mine heard this broadcast in a dis- 
placed persons camp in western Germany. He recognized me 
and he identified himself. 
Sen. Dirksen: Mr. Hlavaty, let me ask on that point. You 
answered the (prior) question of the Chairman to the effect 
that in your interview preceding the broadcast you made 
manifest to all the listeners who vou were. 
Mr. Hlavaty: Yes, sir. 
Sen. Dirksen: Do you keep up some contact with people 
in Czechoslovakia? By letter or otherwise? 
Mr. Hlavaty: Yes, sir. 
Sen. Dirksen: Are you pretty well known back there? 
Mr. Hlavaty: Well, | came to this country thirty-two years 
ago, and I have relations there. I don’t know that I have 
any kind of reputation there. 
Senator Dirksen: Well, there is the thought that occurs to 
me... . If, for instance, I were the interviewer and I should 
suddenly start one of these international broadcasts by say- 
ing, “You are now about to hear from Mr. Earl Browder.” 
Mr. Browder might read the ten commandments, yet behind 
the Iron Curtain people would know certainly who he is, 
would they not? 
Mr. Hlavaty: They would not know me that way. 
Sen. Dirksen: Well, 1 am speaking about Mr. Browder. . . . 
I might say (if I were a listener) “Well, evidently we are 
making progress in America, because now Mr. Browder is 
being used and his talents employed for that purpose.” But 
now you come on (the air). Now, I would not for anything 
say that you were a member of the Communist Party. . . . 
But would it not be reasonable to assume that back in 
Czechoslovakia, if you had been a member of the Party in 
America, there would be some who would say, “Well,—.” 
Mr. Hlavaty: May I speculate as to what the reaction might 
have been on the part of the people who were there? They 
would know that in 1921, as a very poor boy, I went to 
(Continued on page 46) 
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VOA HEARING (from page 44) 


America and | received such opportunities in America that 
I was able to reach so distinguished a position as Chairman 
of Mathematics of the best high school in the world. I think 
that would be a very good kaa of propaganda for America. 
(After Senator Dicdoins made several more observations, 
Mr. Hlavaty broke in with, “But don’t you see how unfair 
you are in this?” Sen. Dirksen affirmed he was trying to 
be very fair, and would be willing to take back anything un- 
fair he had said. ) 
Mr. Hlavaty: | am distressed at what is happening to me. 
Tomorrow my name will be on the front pages of news- 
papers from one end of the country to another. What is 
happening to me means, if not actually, potentially, the end 
of what I can in all modesty say was a distinguished career 
in education. I have a reputation from one end of the 
country to the other. Three weeks from today I am supposed 
to teach a model lesson at a National Conference of Mathe- 
matics teachers. In my own community I am known as a 
selfless giver of himself to every community activity. 
The Chairman: Do you think that a communist teacher 
should be employed to teach in the high schools? 
Mr. Hlavaty: 1 have had occasion to pass on the qualifica- 
tions of teachers— 
The Chairman: Do you think a communist teacher should 
be allowed to teach in the schools? 
Mr. Hlavaty: | think a teacher should be judged by what he 
says on the job. I agree with Senator Taft, who says that 
when you put a teacher in a job you should watch him, and 
if he does a job, whatever his opinions are, that is it. If he 
is guilty of anything treasonable or wrong he should be 


dismissed. If the teacher does a good round job, if he 
brings up loyal American citizens, he should be allowed to 
teach. 
Sen. Dirksen: 1 would question that answer even if he did 
a very good job. When I was a child the sun rose and set 
in the teacher. I think there is a subtle influence that goes 
from your conduct and your identity with organizations. 
If they seem to subvert the basic principles of America, it 
has a decided effect upon the youngsters. 
Mr. Hlavaty: On the question of influencing children, | 
think I am an expert on that. For twenty-five years I have 
been at the business. And you influence children in two 
ways. One way is to explain your point clearly and then 
repeat and repeat. A second influence on children is what 
kind of person the teacher is in all his activities, whether he 
has an integrity about him, and an honesty about him. 
Sen. Symington: Do you believe it is wrong to teach belief 
in God in a school? 
Mr. Hlavaty: (after some thought) In private schools, teach- 
ing a belief in a specific religion would be all right. 
Sen. Symington: You said you were a good American. Do 
you believe in God? Don’t be afraid to answer the ques- 
tion, I am trying to help you. Let me rephrase it to you 
this way: If you believed in God, would you want your 
child to be taught by a Communist? (Symington then with- 
drew his question, stating the witness need not answer it.) 
Sen. Mundt: Just one question along that same line. You 
have stated that you think the Communist Party is an inter- 
national conspiracy, I believe. You agreed with the commit- 
tee that the Communist Party is an international conspiracy. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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VOA HEARING (from page 46) 


I wish you would explain how you can reconcile your state- 
ment that you think a teacher who fits your concept of com- 
petence should be permitted to teach even though he were a 
member of the Communist Party? 
Mr. Hlavaty: Well, 1 think—I don’t know too much about 
this—but don’t you want to establish in the individual per- 
son’s case that he subscribes to the things which we usually 
associate with communism? I mean we don’t just identify 
a person by the group that he may choose to belong to and 
automatically judge him on that basis. 
Sen. Mundt: My point is that if you belong to the Com- 
munist Party you are ipsofacto contributing to an inter- 
national conspiracy .... which is now providing the arms 
and ammunition and the lives in Korea to kill off some of 
the kids you taught in school. . . . I don’t care what he 
subscribes to. If he belongs to the Party and pays his dues, 
that helps the conspiracy. I do not care if he is a wooden 
Indian in front of a cigar store; if he walks by and gives 
the dues collector a dollar every quarter, he is contributing 
to the overthrow of our way of life. 

(Sen. McClellan broke in to say that the witness was not 
being helpful.) 
Mr. Hlavaty: | am confused by all these questions. What is 
it the committee is investigating? 
Sen. McClellan: It is investigating the thing it is asking 
questions about. It is investigating the Voice of America— 
who the people are who run it, what their beliefs are. and 
so forth. 
Mr. Cohn: By the way, did you attack communism in the 
broadcast script? 
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Mr, Hlavaty: This was a non-political speech. 

(The witness in further questioning stated that he had not 
attended any meetings of the American Labor Party in 
seven or eight years. In other portions of the testimony 
the committee brought out the fact that the Labor Party 
had been cited as a communist front party.) 
Mr. Hlavaty: When I registered with a listed party, I knew 
that many people considered it a way left wing organization. 
To me it wasn’t a matter of particular consequence when I 
registered. Really it wasn’t. 
The Chairman: You were telling us that your students imi- 
tate you. Don’t you think that your students will imitate 
you in your registration? 
Mr. Hlavaty: There isn’t a student in the school who knew 
how I registered. 
Sen. Dirksen: Are there no people interested in public af- 
fairs around where you live that take an opportunity to look 
at the poll books and the publications of the names? 
The Chairman: Just to show you the extent to which your 
activities have become known, I understand the staff got 
your name, and discovered you worked for the Voice be- 
cause some people in the Czechoslovak community objected 
strenuously to the Voice’s attempting to dignify you by call- 
ing you over there to read this script. . . . 1 think all this has 
a direct bearing upon Senator Dirksen’s comments in re- 
gard to the influence which a Communist teacher may exert 
upon his students. . Do you know of any communist 
teachers in the New York school system? 
Mr. Hlavaty: 1 must refuse to answer that question. 

The hearing ended at this point. Senator McCarthy an- 
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nounced that the hearing was ended for the day, and would 
be continued the following week. 


A woman spectator, who had entered the room late, re- 
marked to her daughter that “everytime we come into a 
hearing the committee adjourns.” 

The Senators, the press, and the spectators moved out of 
the room. Two members of the press seek out the witness. 
A number of reporters move up to the committee table to 
talk to Senator McCarthy. 

As the final spectators filed out, seven or eight reporters 
were clustered around the Chairman. With a big smile and 
an open gesture, Senator McCarthy continued to talk. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS (from page 14) 


BRIEFS: Pen Davis, Consul at Receife, in writing about the 
old records said that they tell of many dark and bloody 
deeds such as the throwing overboard of one Master and 
the cutting of the throat of another, not to mention lesser 
pleasantries practiced by Yankee sailors on the long voyage 
around the Horn. 


ConsuL GENERAL CoerT DU Bots writes about The Gar- 
den at Batavia: “The old Dutch boy who planted it 60 or 
70 years ago had an eye. Sitting here on the rear veranda 
waiting for a broken arm bone to knit (left, thank you—I 
can still sign despatches), I have grown to love the garden 
and to feel a keen sympathy with the unknown colonist who 
planted it.” 


A son, RicHARD ELBERT, was born at 
Acapulco, to Vice ConsuL and Mrs. Harry 
K. PANGBURN. 


At Prague the Ministry of Public Works gave a dinner 
in honor of ConsuL GENERAL ARTHUR C. FRost. 


On April 10, date of an oral exam, Morry HucHEs called 
CaLisTa and told her the good news: “Passed!” 


JACOBSEN-BROWNE, Miss _ Dorothy 
Gillet Jacobsen and Mr. Sidney H 


i SN) at The Church of the Redeemer on March 


Browne, Jr., were married at Baltimore, 
27, 1928. 


PETHERICK: An American Ambassador to London once 
said: “Petherick is Petherick and there is none other but 
him.” 

Sixty years ago CHARLES J. PETHERICK succeeded his 
father as United States Dispatch Agent at London. On March 
31, 1928, he completed his sixtieth year in an office that has 


become an anachronism; one agency or another can out- | 


dispatch Petherick, but he remains—an institution. Am- 
bassadors have come and gone, secretaries have served their 
time, but Petherick, the Englishman, has remained the one 
fixture of the Embassy. 

To-day the embassy made Petherick, a testimonial gift of 
a silver cigar case. Nesting inside the case was a check for 


$5,000. More than 600 persons throughout the world, most | ees 
of them naval officers, contributed to make up that testi- | [ 
monial to the man who, in the words of Walter Hine’s | | 
Page. “made of a humble task a high calling.” (From The | FE 


New York Sun of March 31, 1928). 
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BETWEEN THE AMERICAS 


Between New York, Atlantic Ports and 
Netherlands Antilles, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Canal Zone, 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 


Between U. S. Pacific Ports and Guatemala, Mexico, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 


For detailed information address 


GRACE 
LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
Agents and offices in all principal cities 


AD INTERIM (from page 26) 


officials of the Department who served ad interim, only one 
(Lansing) became Secretary. 

The legislation of the 1790’s governing the appointment 
of a Secretary of State ad interim was superseded in 1863 
by an act approved on February 20 of that year which pro- 
vided that in case of the “death, resignation. absence from 
the seat of Government, or sickness, of the head of any 
Executive Department.” the President was authorized to 
designate “the head of any other Executive Department. or 
other officer in either of said Departments, whose appoint- 
ment is vested in the President” to perform the duties of 
the office for a period not exceeding 6 months.' This law 
like that of 1792, referred to the situation in which the 
office of Secretary of State is vacant for certain specified 
reasons, whereas those of 1789 and 1795 applied to a 
vacancy of any kind. The act of 1863 made no mention of 
a vacancy arising from the removal of the incumbent. 

The pertinent law which is now in force and which ap- 
plied to the designation of Mr. Matthews was approved on 
July 23, 1868. It provides that in case of the “death, 
resignation, absence, or sickness, of the head of any de- 
partment,” either one of two methods shall be used for 
bridging the gap until “a successor is appointed, or such 
absence or sickness shall cease; (1) “the first or sole as- 
sistant” of the head of the department shall perform the 
duties of the head, or (2) the President shall (except in 
case of a vacancy in the office of Attorney General) desig- 
nate any Government officer—of the department which has 


no head or of any other department—to perform the duties 


of the vacant office, provided that this specially designated 
officer is himself one “whose appointment is vested in the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.”> The act of 1868 limits the period in which a 
vacancy may be filled in this latter manner to 30 days. 
A catch-all waiver of the limitations and requirements in the 
event that the Senate is not in session is included in the act. 

On two, and possibly three, occasions it appears that for 
short periods there was no Secretary of State or Secretary 
of State ad interim. Madison vacated his post as head of 
the Department of State on March 3, 1809, to assume the 
office of President on the following day, and he did not 
designate anyone to serve as Secretary of State until March 
6, when Robert Smith was commissioned. As Jefferson, 
the outgoing President, had not appointed anyone to bridge 
the gap, there was neither a Secretary nor a Secretary ad 
interim on March 4 and 5, 1809. 

The second instance is doubtful. Richard Rush, as has 
been noted, served as Secretary of State ad interim from 
March 10 to September 22, 1817, almost 2 weeks longer than 
was permitted by the act of 1795. Although Rush was on 
the job during those 2 weeks, a lawyer could make out a 
case that he was not legally the Secretary of State ad interim 
and that therefore there was no Secretary ad interim from 
September 10 to September 22. Hunter Miller, who is a 
constitutional lawyer of the first rank, does not accept this 
view, and it must be marked down as doubtful. 

The next and last occasion of this sort occurred in 1920. 
Under Secretary Polk’s appointment of February 14 of that 
year as Secretary of State ad interim—following the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Lansing—came to an automatic end 30 

(Continued on page 52) 
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famous ORESTER 


KENTUCKY’S FINEST BOTTLED-IN-BOND BOURBON 


Every day new thousands the world over are turning to famous 
Old Forester for its matchless, full-bodied goodness! 
As fine in quality, as elegant in flavor as it was in 1870 — the year 
the first Old Forester was created — it’s the whisky that sets the 
standard for all Kentucky bourbons...The favorite whenever 
men of affairs relax in hospitality and good fellowship ...as 
it says on the label: 


«3 nothing Cellor in the Market" 
OLD 
FORESTER 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky 
100 and 86 Proof 
Both Bottled in Bond 


Our Export Division is at your 
service, ready to give careful 
attention to every detail, You'll 
like dealing with them. Write or 
cable your requirements today. 


At Louisville in Kentucky * Export Division: 89 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN EASTERN 


AFTER OVER TWENTy YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN THE NEAR AND 
EAstT IN TRADE, SHIP- 
PING AND DEVELOPMENT, HAs 
EXPANDED INTO EUROPE. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
$0 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
CIRCLE 6-0333 


Lone active in promoting commerce 


among the peoples of the Americas, the 
Chase National Bank today is in the van- 
guard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Q@ember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


AD INTERIM (from page 50) 


days later, at the close of business on March 14, in ac. 
cordance with the limitation set forth in the act of 1868. 
But Bainbridge Colby, who had been nominated by Presi- 
dent Wilson as Secretary of State on February 25, was not 
confirmed by the Senate until March 23, on which day he 
took the oath of office. Meanwhile, from March 15 to 
March 23, there was no Secretary of State or Secretary 
ad inierim. 

There are a number of curious points of relationship be- 
tween the position of Secretary of State ad interim and the 
Presidency. In the first place, one Secretary ad interim— 
James Monroe (1814)—not only became Secretary (1815) 
but was thereafter elected as President of the United States 
(1816). 

Then there is the nice legal question whether the Secre- 
tary of State ad interim would be in line for the Presidency 
in case of death of the President, the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House, and the President Pro tempore of 
the Senate. The Presidential Succession Act of 1886 defi- 
nitely excluded a Secretary of State ad interim by limiting 
the succession to “such officers as shall have been appointed 
by the advice and consent of the Senate to the offices . . 
named” in the succession list, but this limitation is fuzzed 
up in the act of June 25, 1948, which restricts the succession 
to “officers appointed, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, prior to the time of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, inability, or failure to qualify, of the 
President pro tempore . . .”” Doc Matthews was “appointed” 
—that is, appointed as a Foreign Service officer—“by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” Does the act 
mean “appointed to the position of Secretary of State?” 

Lastly, it is noteworthy that President Truman, whose 
term of office ended at noon on January 20, 1953, designated 
Mr. Matthews some days prior to January 20 to do some- 
thing after President Truman would no longer be in office, 
namely, to bridge the gap between Mr. Acheson’s and Mr. 
Dulles’ service as Secretary. 

When it appears, in The Mikado, that Nanki-poo is to 
be dispatched at the end of a month, the chorus sings, 
cheerily, “Long life to you— long life to you—long life to 
you—till then!” A similarly tempered expression of 
modified rapture is presumably in order in congratulating 
an individual who has just been designated as Secretary of 
State ad interim: The old Secretary has resigned; best 
wishes to the new Secretary, who is to take office soon; 
meanwhile, a long and glorious reign to you, Mr. Secretary 
ad interim, until—well, maybe tomorrow. 


Beautiful 


For Every Occasion 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


CHARGE 
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INVITED 
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RCA Television Systems now serve the world! 


‘TELEVISION TOWERS are rising 
round the world. They are symbols of a 
new era in education and understand- 
ing. Increasing numbers of RCA 
equipped TV stations are on the air or 
planned for early operation in Brazil, 
Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, The Philippines 
and Venezuela. 
More and more countries plan for 
video, the great new teacher. A world 


World Leader in Radio 


First in Recorded Music 
First in Television 


May, 1953 


network of TV stations emerges, tap- 
ping the reservoirs of culture, improv- 
ing markets, creating better under- 
standing. 

Abroad, as in the U.S.A., RCA has 
everything for television . . . from cam- 
era tube to antenna, from transmitter to 
receiver ... and the service of distribu- 
tors and companies long versed in the 
electronic needs of their countries. 

Only RCA manufactures everything 


® 


RCA BUILDING 


... from TV cameras, through studio 
and remote facilities which send clear, 
steady pictures out over the air from 
RCA transmitters, to the bright, sharp 
pictures and sound in homes, schools 
and many other locations. 


* * * 


Your RCA Distributor or company will be glad 
to offer information on RCA Television; or 
write to RCA International Division for the 
booklet, “World Experience”...a stimulating 
review of TV around the world today. 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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EVALUATION OF FOREIGN SERVICE (from page 17) 


politicoes, they ought to be fired for following the orders 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS AND and directives given to them by previous presidents and 
PERSONNEL secretaries. 
ARE INVITED TO CONSULT, EITHER IN “Now it is true that when an Administration’s foreign } 


and domestic policies no longer reflect the will of the people 
the people change their Administration in their national 


PERSON OR BY MAIL, 


WITH _ election. But let us also remember, by and large what we } 
intend to change is the policy and the policy makers. The 
great body of our administrative civil servants remain. If 

J. ALAN MAPHIS | they did not, government itself would collapse. because the 
Chartered Life Underwriter _ new Administration would not have the political troops with 


which to govern. 

“Again, in the army—in war or in peace—when a gen- 
eral is replaced we do not demand the demobilization of his 
troops. Even in the event he were court-martialed for losing 
a battle. we certainly would not expect the general who took 
his place to shoot all his junior officers. Nevertheless. many} 
people talk today as though a change of the Secretary and 
Under Secretaries—and the policy-makers—should be fol- 
lowed by a wholesale change of our Foreign Service officers, 

“Well. let us imagine that all our Foreign Service officers 
overseas were ordered to pack their bags and come home 
within a few weeks after the election of a new President, 
simply because they had done what their oath of office re- 
quires of them . . . obeyed the directives and orders of the 
previous Secretary and his President. Can you possibly 
imagine the effect such a procedure would have on Ameri- 
ca’s interests abroad and on our diplomatic relations? — It 
would be catastrophic. 

“T hope I am not being too subtle, my friends. I am just 
trying to say that because there have been in the State De- 
partment, and the Foreign Service. a fraction of men who 
have been unworthy of our trust, is no reason for us to 
withhold from the loyal and dedicated many in our For- 
eign Service the great confidence and the praise the vast 
majority of them so richly deserve. 

“And now in closing, | address myself to the real am- 
bassadors—who are you—the people. . . . We live in a 
world—at least on our side of the iron curtain—where 
neither presidents, nor secretaries, nor cabinet members. 
nor generals, nor ambassadors can accomplish much with- 
out the vigorous support of the people and informed pub- 
lic opinion... .” 


Insurance Advisor to the American Foreign 
Service Protective Association 


about 


Coordinating their Group Life and Permanent Life In- 
surance into an individually designed program for their 
families 


Insurance to guarantee a college education for their 
children 


Retirement Income to supplement annuities 


Insurance available at many stations abroad. 


J. Alan Maphis, C.L.U. 


1741 DeSales St., N. W. Telephone: 
Washington 6, D. C. EXecutive 3-8141 


IN MEMORIAM 
° HUNT. Mr. Edward Eyre Hunt, director of the Division of Proteec- 
The Most Precious Cargo eee tive Services of the Department, died in Washington last month 


following a coronary occlusion. 


The modern ships of the Great White Fleet 


saan carry many valuable cargoes .. . coffee, 
Sneenaes abaca, bananas, sugar, automobiles, refrig- C 4 A SE a nd C 0 
erators, electrical equipment. But the most | cy 
COSTA RICA Valuable cargo is none of these. That cargo 
CUBA is the goodwill and understanding pro- Telephone: HUdson 3-8990 
DOMINICAN moted by the regular, reliable voyages of 
REPUBLIC the Great White Fleet. United Fruit is dedi- 1669 Wisconsin Ave. Cable Address: 
ECUADOR cated to a service of usefulness between the Washington 7, D. C. CHASE, WASHINGTON 
EL SALVADOR Americas—a trade which it has served for 
Mrs. C. Alden Chase Mrs. Henry Field 
on Mrs. J. Graham Parsons Mrs. Hayden Channing 
GREAT WHITE FLeet 
NICARAGUA UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
New York 6: Pier 3, North River RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 
Tn, New Orleans 4: 321 St. Charles St. 
CANAL ZONE Chicago 2: 111 W. Washington St. VIRGINIA WASHINGTON MARYLAND 
San Francisco 7: 1001 Fourth St. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 40) 


cocktails and then to the British Officers’ Club at Hannover 
for dinner, with scottish dances exhibited between every 
course. JANE Drew, JAN ABELL, Mary Jounston, MARY 
Marton Martonowsky, Sct. Copy (Marine 
Guard). and Anpy RUTHERFORD volunteered to learn the 
intricacies of the dance and a great deal of fun was had 
by all. 

We. in turn, gave an exhibition of four representative 
square dances in which the British gallantly joined us, and, 
needless to say. did quite well. It was agreed that our Brit- 
ish friends would come to Bremen for an exhibition of 
scottish dances and we would try, in some small measure, 
to return the hospitality shown us by our hosts and hostesses. 

Marion Marionowsky 


Ely Eliot Palmer, retired FSO, recuperating after his accident, reported 
in the March Journal, in his home in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


BOGOTA 


Bogota started its season with the famous February “cor- 
ridas” starring the glamorous world-renowned “matador” 
Luis Miguel Dominguin who gave our Embassy his last 
show after which he decided to retire from the bullring. 

With the departure of FSO Givon Parsons and family 
and ARMy ATTACHE Lt. Cot, LELAND R. DRAKE, the Em- 
bassy is slowly completing quite a turnover. Many despedi- 
das in honor of both of these well-liked families were given; 
the most famous of which were the ones at the Embassy 
Residence by AMBASSADOR and Mrs. Capus M. WAYNICK 
and at the residence of COUNSELOR OF EMBAssy and Mrs. 
CLARENCE E. BIRGFELD. 

It looks like wedding bells are ringing loudly and clearly 
in this mountain city, 8,650 feet high in the Andes. All of 
the young ladies in the Consulate have been smitten: BETTY 
SULLIVAN announced her engagement to T/SctT. DONALD A. 
May of the Marine Corps Security Guard. Likewise en- 
gaged are DoLores V. PARKER and MARy ELLEN REYES, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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CONSULATE GARDEN (from page 30) 


after more than a year of patient work, the first tung trees 
began to grow. Faust watched them with growing excite- 
ment. One evening he took a ruler into the garden and 
measured them. Eighteen inches. Faust hurried into the 
Consulate. He went straight into the office of the new 
Consul and told him the trees had matured. They'd reached 
18 inches. That meant the tung tree would grow in 
Paraguay. Now he could go ahead with his plans. 

The next day the President of the Republic of Paraguay 
was surprised to find among his callers the young American 
Vice Consul. This time the young man was bearing a tree 
in his arms. The President was greeted with solemn dignity 
and presented with the young tree. The President accepted 
the present and thanked him in the name of the people of 
Paraguay. Faust then made calls upon the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the Justices of the Paraguayan Supreme 
Court and other Paraguayan dignitaries. Each was greeted 
with solemnity and presented with an 18 inch tung tree. 
The trees were solemnly accepted and the American bowed 
out. 

Not long after that the Amer- 
ican Consulate in Asuncion re- 
ceived a visitor. He asked for 
Vice Consul Faust and when 
shown in, introduced himself as 
a representative of the manage- 
ment of the Paraguayan Cen- 
tral Railway. The management 
had heard of the trees the Amer- 
ican Vice Consul was distribut- 
ing and was interested. Was it 
true that these trees produced 
the nut from which “China oil” 
could be produced? The very 
same, said the Vice Consul. 
Would it be possible for the 
Vice Consul to obtain some 
seeds for the Central Railway? The Railway maintained a 
nursery in Sapucay and was interested in new plants. “I 
could get them at once. How many would you want?” asked 
Faust. “How many seeds are needed to raise a single tree?” 
asked the visitor. “About two to one.” said Faust. “Then 
get us twenty thousand,” asid the visitor. “We want ten 
thousand trees.” 


John B. Faust 


From that time on there was no need for Faust to carry 
his trees around as presents. Requests came in from every- 
where in Paraguay. And the seeds came pouring down 
from Florida. By now the American Tung Oil Corporation 
was greatly interested. This looked as though it might be 
a new source of supply after all. Faust distributed the seeds 
as far and wide over Paraguay as he could, trying to offset 
possible bad results from any particular area. He made trips 
into the country to show how the soil should be prepared 
against ant raids. He showed how to fertilize the seeds to 
revitalize them against the change in seasons. He was tire- 
less, enthusiastic, a Johnny Appleseed came to Paraguay. 


Inquiries began to come in from the Argentine. What is 
this about a new industry in Paraguay? If the tung tree 
can be grown in Paraguay, why can’t it be grown in the 
Argentine? Faust passed the inquiries along to the State 
Department. “Look under Argentina: Tung Oil. possibili- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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EDUCATIONAL CONSULTING 
SERVICE 


Let us help you place your child in the school in the United 
States suited to his educational needs and to your pocketbook; 
in the geographical location you prefer; with the background 
most likely to prepare him for his future as an American citizen. 


Wise parents endorse our services. 


An experienced, professional approach to the individual 
educational problems of all American families abroad. A 
voluntary, nonprofit agency established by retired Foreign 
Service men and women, operated by active and retired 
Foreign Service members. 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTING SERVICE 
Box 26, Olney, Maryland 


Friendly hospitality awaits Foreign Service men and 
their families at this distinguished hotel in the na- 
tion’s capital. Its central location is convenient to the 
White House, embassies and government buildings. 
Famous for luxurious comfort, fine food and service. 
The Mayflower is the residence of many noted person- 
ages ... the scene of internationally-important events 
and the favorite meeting place of society. Exclusive 
Men’s Bar. Gay Cocktail Lounge. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


The 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 
A HILTON HOTEL e CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


An American Education for Your Child 


Wherever you may be stationed, Calvert 
Courses can provide, by 
mail, a sound, modern education for your child. 
Easy-to-follow lessons. No teaching experience 
needed. Guidance by Calvert teachers available. 


All books, supplies provided. Calvert Courses are 
widely used by State Department families. Fun- 
damentals are emphasized to assure a thorough 
elementary education. Children all over the 
world have been educated by the Calvert 


Kindergarten = method. Unique Crafts Course. 

through Start any time. Calvert-taught children transfer 

ninth to other schools successfully. Send for catalog. 
Give child’s age and school grade. 

grade 
CALVERT @ SCHOOL 
130 W. TUSCANY ROAD, BALTIMORE 10, MD. 
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DIKES BROKE (from page 22) 


for the Dutch people in this catastrophe, and stating that 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Stassen would be glad to discuss how 
the United States could, by the release of European Recovy- 
ery Program counterpart funds and in other ways, help the 
Netherlands make good the terrible losses caused by the 
collapse of the dikes. By six o’clock, also, a message arrived 
from Heidelberg stating that Lt. General Manton Eddy 
would fly to the Netherlands early the next morning to con- 
fer with the Dutch General Staff regarding the types of help 
needed. In the meantime, it said, the General was already 
ordering two amphibious truck companies to Holland, and 
directing other units in his Command to rush 300,000 sand- 
bags and 20,000 shovels to the Netherlands. 


Ambassador Selden Chapin (left), presents a $10,000 check to Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands. The check represented a gift of the 
Washington, D. C., chapter of the Netherlands-America Foundation 
to Holland's National Disaster Fund, of which the Prince is chairman. 


By ten o'clock that night, therefore, less than ten hours 
after the first news of the disaster had reached the Ameri- 
cans in The Hague, the official, high-level arrangements for 
helping the Dutch cope with the disaster had been laid on. 
General Noble had set up an emergency operations staff, 
with liaison officers to make sure that Dutch requests for 
help got sent on to Germany and to make necessary arrange- 
ments so that the American units arriving from Germany 
would be able to get on the job at once. By that night, in 
short, everything that could then be done had been done, 
and a full program of extra work had been laid out for the 
staff when the office would open for a new week’s work at 
nine o clock the next morning. 


The next week was a busy one. General Eddy arrived for 
conferences with the Dutch military. A special United States 
military relief mission, 2,500 strong and completely 
equipped with everything from helicopters to a mobile PX, 
arrived in the next two days and was placed at the disposal 
of the Dutch military. General Ridgway arrived to offer 
help from his NATO Command. Ambassador Anderson 
from SRE in Paris flew in to confer with Ambassador 
Chapin and MSA Mission Chief Clarence Hunter about the 
effect of the disaster on the Mutual Security Program. And 
Friday morning, Secretary Dulles and Mr. Stassen landed 
at Schiphol Airport, Amsterdam, carrying with them a full 

(Continued on page 58) 
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FRANCIS SCOTT KEY APARTMENT HOTEL 
600 - 20th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NAtional 8-5425 


Why Foreign Service Personnel prefer the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel: 


It is only two blocks from the State Department 
It offers family accommodations 

One room, kitchen and bath, completely furnished 
apartments, air conditioned 

(4) Coffee shop and excellent food 

(5) Reasonable rates—$5.00 to $8.00 double 


CAPT. & MRS. MARSHALL McKIBBIN, 
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DIKES BROKE (from page 56) 


book of up-to-date briefing papers which the Embassy staff 
had somehow managed, anil all this activity, to put to- 
gether in time for it to be flown to the Secretary in Bonn 
afternoon. 

It was also a busy week outside of the office. The wives 
had ample opportunity to make sandwiches. The staff of the 
MSA Mission organized a mobile canteen in a truck bor- 
rowed from a local moving company, installed portable 
stoves, collected kitchen utensils, and, with several thousand 
sandwiches and large supplies of coffee, went into action in 
a small village in the middle of the stricken area. Many con- 
tributed warm clothes and blankets to the Dutch Red Cross. 
and a large group of Embassy wives went to work sorting 
clothes in the Red Cross clothes depot and making tre- 
mendous quantities of sandwiches for the relief workers. 
Everyone made money contributions to the National Dis- 
aster Fund set up by the Government to help the victims of 
the storm. Staff members with spare beds also notified the 
Red Cross of their willingness to take in evacuees from the 
flooded areas, but the only American whose offer was made 
use of was Consul Nathaniel Lancaster in Rotterdam. Mr. 
Lancaster took in a family of five. 

This account of what the Americans did when they heard 
the cry “The dikes have broken!” omits, of course. the deeds 
of the members of the Military Relief Mission, who per- 
formed miracles of endurance in making the maximum use 
of their helicopters and DUKW’s in the rescue work. It also 
passes over the wasted efforts in the first hours—the un- 
necessary and duplicating telephone calls made, the vehicles 
held in readiness which weren’t needed, and the like—but 
this was of no account. The important thing was that Ameri- 
cans, reacting as free individuals, were able on their own 
initiative to set in motion a relief effort which was of im- 
mense value in strengthening further the bonds between the 
American and Dutch peoples. 


WHAT MANAGEMENT MEANS (from page 28) 


bureau, having received its allocation of personnel from FP, 
would determine appropriate assignments based upon the 
general recommendations (for reasons of ability. career. 
health, family) forwarded by FP with each person's 
dossier, and upon the specific views of Departmental offices 
and Washington agencies concerned. The former usually 


_ can be formulated in advance and without haste, while the 


latter are best determined when the need arises; in any case 
they should not be decided upon simultaneously. to the de- 
triment of one or the other. 

Emergencies will never be eliminated in an organization 
as scattered and complex as the Foreign Service. But it 
may be possible to limit them to situations which could 
not have been foreseen. The others which can be foreseen 
—the complications we create for ourselves—will only be 
avoided if we start from an organization which makes 
longer-term planning both possible and natural. 

As the foregoing was written deliberately without re- 
ferring to official sources, it may contain inaccuracies. My 
only plea is that anyone feeling the urge to criticize will 
direct his remarks, not solely to the accuracy of the infor- 
mation, but also to the underlying ideas. Only in that way 
can the general understanding and appreciation of the 
organization of foreign affairs be increased. 
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THE BOOKSHELF (from page 59) 


The Siberian Fiasco, by Clarence A. Manning, Library 
Publishers, Inc., New York, 1952, 210 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD 


Professor Manning’s book on The Siberian Fiasco is an 
attempt to explain in popular terms what the United States 
tried to do in Siberia during the Russian Revolution and 
why the effort, or part of it, failed. Our intervention had 
three objectives: to assist the democratic forces in Russia in 
their effort to establish a stable government, to discourage 
Japan in her designs on Russian territory, and to facilitate 
the orderly repatriation of the Czechoslovak troops. 

The first objective was a complete failure. It was made 
impossible of attainment because there were no truly demo- 
cratic Russian forces in the field and our command could 


not. as a Consequence, support any existing faction whole- - 


heartedly. We were considerably more successful in prevent- 
ing Japan from becoming established in Siberia and we 
rendered valuable help to the Czechoslovaks in their efforts 
to return home. 

While the venture as a whole was not a complete failure 
in its more limited and immediate objectives, the author 
nevertheless describes it as a fiasco because we failed to learn 
certain lessons for future reference. Among these are men- 
tioned the utter disregard for truth in Soviet propaganda 
techniques (the big lie), and the failure to appreciate the 
potential political power of the gradually awakening Asiatic 
peoples. It is true that if all these things could have been 
foreseen at the time, the course of events might have been 
somewhat different. but wisdom such as this is hardly ever 
granted to mortals. 


"Your latest historical novel is simply fascinating, Mr. Sturges. | read 
it from lover to lover." 


May, 1953 


Transatlantic Exchanges, Yvonne ffrench. Library Pub- 
lishers, Inc., New York, 1952, 255 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewed by Cuar.es D. SEARLES 


Not the least confusing ingredient in the history of Anglo- 
American relations has been the fact that we have shared a 
common language and a common culture. Every now and 
then one still hears the argument that because this is so, 
Americans and Britons must think and act alike. In these 
days it is only too apparent that we each have followed a 
different path since 1776. 

Miss ffrench’s little book offers an engaging selection of 
short passages from 19th century British and American au- 
thors which illustrate the beginning of the dissimilarities be- 
tween this country and Great Britain. Actually, it is a broad 
19th century which is covered for the contributors run the 
gamut from Tom Paine to Bernard Shaw. Miss ffrench has 
achieved an intriguing kind of dialectic by a judicious ar- 
rangement of the selections. For instance, Frances Trollope’s 
pithy comments on the uncouthness of American manners 
are counterbalanced by Emerson’s shrewd observations on 
the traits of Englishmen. At times, the odds seem to be 
somewhat weighted in favor of the Britishers. Washington 
Irving bemoaning the effects the Industrial Revolution has 
had upon his “Merrie England” is no match for the Rev- 
erend Sydney Smith who in 1820 asks with withering scorn, 
“In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American 
book? or looks at an American picture or statue?” A twist 
of the lion’s tail from a backwoods Yankee newspaper could 
have yielded a more fitting riposte to the doughty editor of 
the Edinburgh Review. 

A chronologically-arranged index of the authors and the 
sources has been placed at the back of the book for the con- 
venience of the reader. It might have been advantageous, 
however, if Miss ffrench had provided a little more back- 
ground information on each of the contributors. Professor 
Allen Nevins in his “America Through British Eyes” took 
pains to see that the comments of the British travelers were 
presented in their proper context and setting. Certainly, it 
would be helpful to know if Mrs. Trollope was suffering 
from dyspepsia when she wrote, “I very seldom, during my 
whole stay in the country, heard a sentence elegantly turned, 
and correctly pronounced from the lips of an American.” 


MARRIAGES 
pE ALATORRE-KEELER. Miss Mary Elizabeth Keeler, former FSS 


at Veracruz, Mexico, was married to Mr. de Alatorre in October. 
They are making their home in Mexico City. 


PAGNOTTA-LEAHY. Miss Joan Leahy, former secretary in the 
Consulate General in Lahore was married to Mr. Albert Pagnotta on 
January 31, 1953 in Karachi. Mr. Pagnotta is Sales Manager for 
Caltex Oil Co. in Karachi. 


QUINTERO-KRUSHAS. Miss Helen I. Krushas, FSS at the Em- 
bassy in Amman, Jordan, was married to T/Sgt. John C. Quintero 
of the Marine Corps on November 29, 1952. 


BIRTHS 


CLEARY. A son, Gerald Joseph II, born to Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
P. Cleary on March 1, 1953 in Bombay, India. 


CUTHELL. A son, David Cameron, Jr., born to Mr. and Mrs. David 
C. Cuthell on February 26, 1953, in Manila, Philippines. 


SEDGLEY. A daughter, Maureen Elizabeth, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry E. Sedgley on March 2, 1953, in Bombay, India. 


TATE. A son, Herbert H. Jr., born to Mr. and Mrs. Herbert H, 
Tate on February 22, 1953, in Karachi, Pakistan. Mr. Tate is Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer in Karachi. 
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BUY A HOME IN WASHINGTON 


SALES RENTALS 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


STORY & CoO. 


REAL ESTATE 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


732 17th St. N. W. 


MEtropolitan 
cable address “Story” 


8-4100 


SUMMER and P.S.B. 


go hand-in-hand 


Not very long from now, you'll be back 
home enjoying a restful vacation. And, we 
at Woodward & Lothrop, feel that your 
vacation should be all vacation, without 
shopping worries. We suggest you let our 
Personal Shopping Bureau handle your va- 
cation shopping needs well in advance of 
your home-coming. Our capable shoppers 
can interpret your wishes and make out- 
fitting your entire family even easier than 


if you were here to do it yourself. 


WASHINGTON 13, D. C. 


WORLD-WIDE 


CONSULATE GARDEN (from page 55) 


ties of.” The State Department obtained the seeds, shipped 
them to the Embassy in Buenos Aires, and the tung tree 
began to grow in the Argentine. 

In December, 1931, three years after his assignment to 
Asuncion, word came that Faust was being transferred, 
His tour of duty in Paraguay was at an end. Faust made 
one last trip around the countryside, visiting the fields and 
small holdings where he knew the tung seed had _ been 
planted. In his report to the State Department, written just 
before his departure, Faust was able to write “I estimate 
there are not less than 30,000 young trees in Paraguay.” 
He would also have been able to say, if he could have looked 
ahead 19 years, that in 1950 the tung trees of the Argentine 
would produce oil for United States companies worth five 
million dollars. 

John Faust served in many posts after Asuncion. In 
Paris, Lisbon, Santiago, Tegucigalpa, Beirut, and at the 
Department of State. Recently he received a letter from 
a neighbor of his in Asuncion to whom he had given 
12 seedlings before leaving. The neighbor wrote “When I 
look at the tung trees you gave my wife and me, now 
grown to 20 feet, | know that you and members of your 
great nation have something very few of us in this part of 
the world appreciate. You care about the well-being of all.” 
Faust says that when he reads that phrase in Spanish . . . 
ol bienestar de todos . . . he likes to feel that his act was 
sort of a glimpse of what Americans in far-off places can 
do to help their neighbors. That he helped well-being with 
a few seeds, a lot of faith, and the corner of a Consulate 
garden. 


NEWS. FROM THE FIELD (from page 55) 


also of the Consulate. The Misses BARBARA A. Fay and 
AuicE BinpER, both of the Administrative Section, have 
likewise announced theit engagement during the month. 
Entertaining in Bogota is done at home and the social 
season is at its usual “high.” PAO LesTER ZIFFREN recently 
completed one year in Bogota and was given a little party by 
his staff who claim to be lucky to work for such a fine 
“boss.” There was a joint birthday party for the following 
employees all of whom celebrate their birthdays in Febru- 
ary: Betty SuLLIVAN, T/ScT. DonaLp A. MAy, GRACIELA 
CANTON, Visa Clerk, Beat, Sct. Bruce McRae, 
MarJorigE J. Foster and Georce Tappan of Intercol. Guests 
had to come dressed as a little boy or girl and the resultant 
costumes were hilarious to say the least. The next day, 
Eppie Karpas, Jr., (age 4), son of the Disbursing Officer at 
this post, had his own birthday and celebrated it with the 
children of MicHAEL and Mr. DeMarco, Set. and Mps. 


COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 


IMMEDIATE SAVINGS TO 30% 


James W. McAtamney of the Military Mission, CWO and 
Mrs. Cuarves R. Keesey, Army Attaché Office, and other 
children of parents working for Texas Company. 

Over Washington’s birthday weekend, Marjorie J. 


FLORTER POLICY 


World-Wide Floater policy covers everything personal anywhere, U. S. or 
abroad. Protects household goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry, 
valuable personal effects. 

Insures against 14 named perils! Transportation, burglary, robbery, earth- 
quake, extended coverage. Greatest coverage for lowest cost. $2000 
coverage foi $25 per year. Additional coverage at lower rate. No de- 
ductible clauses. 


Government Services Insurance Underwriters 
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Not Affiliated With U. S. Government 
214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Foster, Berta L. Haynes of USIS, Ann R. Bay and Bar- 
BARA Fay flew to Manizales and climbed three hours by mule- 
back to the snowline. Plans also included skiing which proved 
impossible due to the crusted snow and absence of a badly 
needed ski instructor. The famous Magdalena River tra 
versed by Mark Twain-like Mississippi stern-wheelers was 
recently explored by Marjorie Foster, ANNA Bay, MILLIE 
FARQUHAR and Katie MILLER. 


Edward P. Kardas 
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Plus..... 


Our usual flawless hand-tail- 
ored SSS tropical worsteds 
.. from the world’s master- 
looms (Pepper & Lee’s of 
Bradford, England—three- 
‘century tested leadership in 
prize fibres). Also tropicals 
of Orlon and wool . . . and 
Dacron and wool. 


May, 1953 


Pure Silk, in all its natural, nubby beauty . . . ingeniously 


blended with unique qualities of acetate .. . woven 


masterfully into amazing SHANTUNG beauty .. . 


Silk 
Acetate 


Last season it was impossible to get a fraction of this 
“scarce” seller. This year the situation is virtually 

the same .. . it’s snapped up instantly by men who 

know their own rare advantage. These suits are beautifully 
machine tailored . . . in the athletic “slim man” model 

—so wanted in the under $50 bracket. They retain 

their crispness (crease and stain resistant) through 
day-after-day wear in the most humid weather. Three 
patch pockets, center-vent coat—ideal for both 

business and sports wear. Oyster, gray, navy blue, brown. 


Coat, alone, $20 Slacks, alone, $8 


Act with Alacrity = ¢ you wan 


the finest, coolest, lightest-weight, fully-constructed $35 
tropical under the sun! We’re talking about our Nylon (15%) 
Rayon tropicals of Burlington’s apple-skin, crease-resistant 
2067's. Flawless tailoring engineered by machine . . . including 
hand details—such as armhole felling. Patch pocket model in 
the season’s most-wanted charcoals and gun-metals . . . plus 
the usual much-desired summer shades. If you want one of 
these tropicals . . . order now . . . supply becomes shorter daily. 


$19.97 


Send for Swatch Chart—if Not Available at Administration Office 


@ No Agents or Outlets in Washington, D. C. 


Communication with us direct is a must! 


WALTER 


301 EAST PRESTON ST. 


BALTIMORE-2,MD. 


HOURS: DAILY—8:00 to 5:00 * SATURDAY—8:00 to 1:30 


IN ORDERING: Give your Chest, Waist, Seat & Height Measurements 


/ { 

— 
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Collective Security 


Group Insurance 


For: 


Foreign Service Officers 
Foreign Service Staff Officers 
Permanent American Employees 


of the Foreign Service 


Some 2,000 copies of the completely revised pam- 
phlet, dated March, 1953 have been distributed to 
present and prospective members of the Protective As- 
sociation. 

This pamphlet contains detailed explanations of the 
group plan: the coverage available, eligibility require- 
ments, premium tables, benefits payable under the sev- 
eral policies, and options offered after age 65. 

All members are urged to read the pamphlet care- 
fully and to bring it to the attention of their colleagues. 


lf additional information is needed, write: 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 


PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


Care of Department of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Drugs—V itamins—T oiletries 


Specialized Service at a Discount to 
Foreign Service Personnel 


RIVERSIDE PHARMACY, INC. 


2125 E STREET, N.W. — At Virginia Ave. 
Phone: DI. 7-4120 Washington 7, D. C. 


Buy With Confidence! 
Finest Bourbons -Scotches 


Champagnes and Wines 
Call DI strict 7-4882 


RIVERSIDE LIQUORS 


2123 E STREET N.W. 
Opposite State Next to Riverside 
Department Pharmacy 
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NON-OBJECTIVE REPORTING (from page 29) 


Thomas Jefferson, who complied with all rules of etiquette 
in foreign circles, established the protocol system at home 
since called pell-mell (first come, first served). As Presi- 
dent he received the first call of the British Minister, 
Anthony Merry. in carpet slippers. In the language of the 
day. he had gone “native American.” 

John Quincy Adams even took to periodic physical ex- 
ercise after returning to the States. Stratford Canning. 
British Minister, recalled how as Secretary of State, Adams 
was noted at an early hour to be floating down the Potomac 
with a black cap on his head and a pair of green goggles 
on his eyes. Very often that was all he did wear. On his 
fifty-seventh birthday he swam for an hour and five min- 
utes without touching ground. After nearly drowning dur- 


ing his sixty-second year, Adams confined his swimming 
to fifteen minute periods. 


Jefferson had gone "native American" on receiving the British minister's 
first call. 


Administrative bureaucray, the bogey of ambitious com- 
mitteemen. was established by. force of necessity. Under the 
regime of Secretary of State James Monroe. the Depart- 
ment was free from administrative red tape. Despatches 
and important letters were scattered about the red_ brick 
building on 17th Street, N. W., unanswered and mislaid. 
Even the translation of the Swedish Treaty of 1816 could 
not be found. The most important paper concerning the 
treaty, that related to claims against Sweden, was never 
located. 

In his Administrative Order of July, 1822, John Q. Adams 
established the bureaucratic precedent which is followed to 
this day: a register is to be kept of all letters and despatches 
as they are received at the Department from day to day: the 
Chief Clerk will take care to have these entries made every 
day; after making the entries they will put on file all the 
letters requiring no answer. 


Now that our institution is being assailed in public let 
us hasten to remind our critics “let not the sins of the 
fathers be visited upon the sons.” 
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| For the 
FLIGHT TIME 


of your life 


fly PAL 


ROUTE OF THE Orient-Star> 


On your next trip, fly the airline expe- 
rienced world travelers choose! Enjoy 
PAL'’s famed ‘‘guest of honor"’ service, 
complimentary cocktails, snacks and ex- 
cellent hot meals. You'll appreciate too, 
the luxurious restfulness of bed size 
berths and Ful-Rest lounge chairs. 


DeLuxe DC-6B and DC-6 service 


@ SAN FRANCISCO TO MANILA: 
Twice weekly via Honolulu and Guam. 


@ ORIENT SERVICES: 
Twice weekly to Hong Kong, Okinawa, 
Tokyo, Formosa. Connections to Bangkok, 
Singapore, Indonesia, Australia. 


@ MANILA TO LONDON: 
Twice weekly via Calcutta, Karachi, Tel 


Aviv, Rome and Madrid or Zurich/ 
Frankfurt. 


See your travel agent, or 


PHILIPPINE AIR Lines 


DEPENDABILITY ... spanning 3/, of the world 


SAN FRANCISCO e¢ NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. « LOS ANGELES « HONOLULU 
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NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT (from page 35) 
Women in Foreign Affairs 

Both numerically and in importance of assignments the 
United States leads the world in its employment of women. 
in its diplomatic corps stated a report prepared for ECOSOC. 


Its total of 3,000 serving in 294 posts is far ahead of all 
other countries 


Secretary’s Trip 


Secretary of State JoHN Foster DULLEs plans to leave 
Washington about May 10 for Cairo, first stop on his 
projected visit to the Near East and South Asia. The trip is 
expected to take about three weeks. 


Type A and So Forth 
Regardless of what the Post Office Department does with 


_ second class mail, and we sometimes wonder, it occasionally 


performs miracles with first class mail. Our correspondent 


_in Formosa, for example, tells of a letter received addressed 


to “46 Chungshan North Road, Second Section, Type A.” 
An epistle to our Board Chairman. dropped into the mail 
in Olive Hill, Kentucky, eventually found its way to him 
despite the fact it was addressed merely to “The Foreign 
Service of the United States of America.” 


ED: TORIAL (from page 31) 
had expetced that most of the 100,000 to be dropped from 
the payroll were citizens. 

These figures prompted the question, unanswered by the 
report, as to which 100,000 employees should be dropped 
from the United States payrolls. According to the statistical 
table, full-time Federal employees outside the territorial 
limits of the United States were distributed in 1951. by 
agencies, as follows: 

All Government Agencies 167,315 
Department of Army, Navy, Air Force 111,728 (46.302*) 


Department of State 19,097 (16*) 
Department of Interior 6.365 (6,300* ) 
Department of Commerce 3.315 (2.885* ) 
Canal Zone Government — 2.718 (all*) 


*No. in U. S. territories and possessions. 


Our first conclusion was that if 100.000 of the above em- 
ployees (three-fifths of the total) are dismissed, it will rep- 


_ resent much more than a reduction of the “American Pres- 
_ ence” overseas which we have long deplored. Implicity some 


part of the cut will fall not only on the Department of State 
but also on presumably continuing operations in the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone, on civil administration in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, and on our defense installations in Alaska. the 
Caribbean, etc. Other cuts will come (if the 100,000 goal 
is adhered to) from the services performed in our territories 
and possessions by the Treasury and Justice Department. the 
Department of Commerce and the Veterans Administration. 

It is easy enough, we decided, to believe that a reduction 
in overseas employees is necessary and desirable; but we 
hope that any cuts made will keep in mind our defense ob- 
jectives and the need for domestic services in our territories 
and possessions, as well as the necessity of staffing our diplo- 
matic and consular posts. 
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LINCOLN FORERUNNER (from page 20) 


Minister was instructed in the following terms: 

“The time seems to have arrived when the attitude of this 
government in relation to Mexican affairs should be once 
again frankly and distinctly made known to the Emperor of 
Austria, and all other powers whom it may directly concern. 
The United States, for reasons which seem to them to be 
just, and to have their foundation in the laws of nations, 
maintain that the domestic republican government with 
which they are in relations of friendly communication is the 
only legitimate government existing in Mexico. that a war 
has for a period of several years been waged against that 
republic by the government of France; which war began 
with a disclaim of all political or dynastic designs that that 
war has subsequently taken upon itself, and now distinctly 
wears the character of an European intervention to over- 
throw that domestic republican government, and to erect 
in its stead a European, imperial, military despotism by 
military force. The United States, in view of the character 
of their own political institutions, their proximity and in- 
timate relations towards Mexico, and their just influence in 
the political affairs of the American continent, cannot con- 
sent to the accomplishment of that purpose by the means 
described. The United States have therefore addressed 
themselves, as they think, seasonably to the government of 


France, and have asked that its military forces, engaged in 
that objectionable political invasion, may desist from fur- 
ther intervention and be withdrawn from Mexico.” 

Lee had surrendered at Appomattox, and the President 
felt that the time had now come when the United States 
must bring to an end the French occupation of Mexico. 
Unfortunately, he was not to see the achievement of this 


end. His efforts, in which he early reflected the feeling of the 
American people, bore fruit after his death. With the adroit- 
ness of the great statesman, Lincoln, beset by dangers at 
home which cast a lengthening shadow on the very life of 
the Union, slowly evolved a policy of amity, of understand- 
ing and of friendship which was to precede by three quar- 
ters of a century the announcement of the Good Neighbor 
Policy. 


FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 
NAME POST FROM 
Berlin, Lawrence H. 
Bruce, David K. Paris 
Bushwaller, Regina EF. A Ankara 
Cabot, John M. i Dept. 
Clark, Harlan B. Damascus Belgrade 
Comiskey, Stephen A. Hong Kong New Delhi 
Conkright, William A. Rome 
Cook, Charles B. Tabriz 
Cox, Austin B. The Hague Dept. 
Cunningham, Robert R. Paris Beirut 
Dahl, Basil D. Dept. Bonn 
Davis, Richard H. Dept. Vienna 
De Ornellas, John L. New Appt. Dept. 
Dunn, James C. Paris Madrid 
Farrell, James D. New Appt. Dept. 
Fleischmann, Charles London Athens 
Foote, Eleanor S. Dept. Tripoli 
Forster, Clifton B. Dept. Tokyo 
Gannett, Michael R. Dept. Tehran 
Gilstrap, Sam P. Manila Mexico 
Hackler, Windsor G. Dept. Dhahran 
Hannah, Norman B. Bangkok Tabriz 
Harding, Robert W. Toronto Stockholm 
Herman, John J. Munich Tehran 
Ives, John W. Rome Dept. 
Jenkins, Stephen B. Bern Tehran 
Johnson, Chadwick New Appt. Dept. 
Johnson, Richard G. Bad Homburg Dept. 
Jones, G. Lewis Tunis Cairo 
Kelsey, Warren A. Berlin Dept. 
Kennedy, John M. Dept. Rome 
Lightner, E. Allan, Jr. Seoul Dept. 
Lint, Henry C. Vienna Tehran 
Little, Charles 3s Dept. Kabul 
Loubert, J. Daniel New Appt. Dept. 


POST TO 
Fukuoka 


| General Foods Corporation 


| Grace Line - 
| International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


| Merchants Transfer & Storage Company oe 


| Neuert, Wilton & Associates, Inc. —..-.... 


| Packard Motor Car Company 


Macatee, Robert B. Dept. 
McClintock, Robert Cairo 
Meadows, Nathan R. Dept. 
Mella, Barbara A. Dept. Baghdad 
Menter, Sanford Sydney Belgrade 
Merchant, Livingston Paris Dept. 
Molesworth, Kathleen Dept. London 
Needham, Howard F. Madras New Delhi 
Palmer, Stephen E., Jr. Nicosia Dept. 
Pasquet, Maurice Tananarive Valencia 
Picard, George L. Paris Rome 
Propps, Herbert F. London Quebec 
Sadler, Elizabeth Zamboanga Bonn 
Scharff, Arthur Paris Manila 
Shuttack, Stephen J. Dept. Toyko 
Snyder, Richard F. Munich Fukuoka 
Thacher, Nicholas Calcutta Dept. 
Thomas, Reuben R. Mexico City Manila 
Vaughan, Stephen B. Dept. Panama 
Webster, Donald EF. Dept. Meshed 
Williamson, Francis T. Dept. Rome 
Wortzel, Arthur I. Sydney Nagoya 


Istanbul 
Saigon 
Wellington 


| Wright, William M. New Appt. Dept. 


AMENDMENTS AND CANCELLATIONS 


Cobb, William B., Jr. Tenerife cancelled, now transferred to Department. 
Connor, Eileen C. The Hague cancelled, to remain in Manila. 

Davis, Leonard Manila cancelled, now transferred to Lahore. 
George, William C. Dept. cancelled, now transferred to Montreal. 
Henderson, Gregory Pusan cancelled, now transferred to Tokyo. 
Hennemever, Robert T. Bonn cancelled, now transferred to Bremen. 
Makepeace, LeRoy Assigned to Berlin instead of Bonn, 

Murphree, Mildred Tehran cancelled, resigning. 

Tanguy, Charles R. London cancelled, now transferred to Rome. 


RETIREMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 


Childs, J. Rives 
Woodward, Stanley 
Boernstein, Ralph 
Cox, Austin B. 
Goodby, James E. 
Beer, Gertrude 


Huestis, Richard 
Keith, Gerald 
Linthicum, Walter 
Pangburn, Harry B. 
Chau, Sham T. 
Bradbury, Robert W. Pinder, Frank E. 
Cohan, Avery B. Quintero, Helen I. 
Kelly, H. John Reid, Thomas M. 
Lieban, Ralph Thompson, Sue E. 
Niederjohn, James A, Wilkinson, Edward C. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Eastern Corporation 
American Express Company 
American Foreign Service Protective 
American Security & Trust Company 
Begg, J. F., Inc. 

Brown-Forman Distillers 
Chase and Co. . oe 
Circle Florists 
DACOR 

Dillard Realty Co. 
Educational Consulting Service 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

Francis Scott Key Apartment Hotel 
General American Transportation Corporation 


Assoc iation 


Goodman, Henry J. & Co. - 
Government Services Insurance U nderwriters 


Maphis, J. Alan 
Mayflower Hotel 


National City Bank of New York 
National Distillers Products Corporation 


Ney’s Shopping Service 


Philippine Air Lines, Inc. 
Princeton University Press 
Procter & Gamble Co. 2s 
Radio Corporation of America __ 
Riggs National Bank 
Riverside Liquors 
Riverside Pharmacy 
Schenley International Corporation 
Seagram’s V.O. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. _ 
Security Storage Company - 
Sinclair Refining Company 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 

State Department Federal Credit Union 
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United States Steel Export ‘Company 
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